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ROYAL PROVIDES THE HAPPY ENDING / 
ee 


7 
i) 
1, Husband and wife at dinner table: 
“Why so glum, John? Bad news?” 
“They returned my story, Mary. Look 


a 


3. “*Why, that’s the editor's initials. The 
ld meanie—”’ 
“He's right, Mary. Somehow I can't 
be spontaneous trying to type on that old 
ha 





5. A few days later. 


“This is more like it, Mary. I'll sell 
4 “See this John. I 1 clipped it today. | the story and keep this Royal Portable.” ». “Mary! Mary! Look! A check from 
Why not? It saya Free.’ “You'll keep it anyhow—if I have my | E. B.! 


way!”’ 


ROYAL INVITES EVERY WRITER TO 


Here is a truly sporting proposition for 
every reader of the Writer’s Digest. Try 
the New Royal Portable with Touch Con- 
trol. If you do not find it more satisfactory 
for your purpose than any other typewriter 
you have ever used—simply return it. No 
questions will be asked. You are under no 
obligations to buy. See your nearest Royal 
Portable dealer—or fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


FILL OUT=MAIL AT ONCE 


ey TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. Dept. WD-735. 


(1) Please send me literature describing the complete line of 
Royal Portable Typewriters. 


Typewriter, 


against the purchase of 


State___ 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRY THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE ! 


a 
WITH TOUCH CONTROL . . . tnstantty aa- 


justable to everyone’s finger pressure. Makes typing 
easier, faster . . . expression becomes more natural. 
A boon to creative writers and their families. Many 
other exclusive improvements. The New Royal 
Portable is built for a lifetime of writing conveni- 
ence. Only $49.50. Convenient monthly pay- 
ments if desired. 

Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 15. No. 8. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Writers are made 
..-- NOT BORN 


DER competent and sympathetic guidance, thou- 
sands of people of no more than average native 
ability have been developed into successful writers. 

How do you know you don’t posses hidden talent? Has 
it ever occurred to you that you might derive genuine 
pleasure and considerable profit from writing for 
publication? 

We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn out the 
Great American Novel or be able to command fabulous 
prices for your work. But don’t overlook the fact that 
there are hundreds of editors who are paying $25, $50 
and $100 or more for material that takes little time to 
write—not fiction, necessarily, but articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, recipes, etc.— 
things that can be easily and naturally written in 
spare time. 

How do you know you can’t write? Have you ever 
tried? One thing is certain—you'll never find out 
until you try. For the one and only way to learn 


to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to 
LEARN if You CAN Write! 


It’s not just the “big name” writers who make 
money. Here is a typical example of the letters that 
come to us constantly: 


“The checks have been coming my 
way regularly and average more 
than one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars apiece. I owe all of my 
success to N. I, A. Copy-Desk 
training and wouldn’t sell the 
working knowledge it gave me 
for one million dollars because 
to be able to write salable ma- 
terial thrills me beyond words.” 
—Mrs. Violet J. Bostic, 183 
Second St., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 





The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course in 
practical writing—a course as free from academic ‘‘isms’’ and 
“‘ologies”” as a newspaper office—a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 

Week by week you receive actual assignments—just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men, whose combined newspaper experience totals more than 200 
years, are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by writing—acquiring the same experience to which nearly 
all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, 
etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the cost not more than 
a month’s living expenses at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test, and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, July. 

Mr. 

Mrs. | 
Miss J 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 





WritTer’s DiceEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








—— 


The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these colunins are those of our 
readers and do not necessarily coincide with the opin- 
ion of Writer’s Digest. 











Sir: 

Would you be interested in the story of an 
honest to goodness beginner; a middle-aged wo- 
man with three children and without even a high 
school education; who never tried to write a line 
for publication until she was forty two? 

Three years ago I submitted with trepidation, a 
little story “Happy Moment’ for a Macfadden 
Publication. It won, to my surprise a first prize 
of twenty five dollars. 

In quick succession, as fast as I had the time to 
write them Fawcett bought three article-stories, 
featuring one of them on the cover. Only last 
week I received a five-hundred-dollar prize for a 
Macfadden story. 

I have written the grand and impressive sum 
total of fifteen stories, selling five. Three of 
these five were sold the first time out. 

I can’t understand how any one could write for 
five years without a sale, that is if they really 
wanted to write for popular publications. If they 
were determined to leave literature for posterity, 
that’s another story. 

I have never met an Editor; I know nothing 
of selling technique, my grammar is not 100%. 
I just mailed out stories to addresses I found in 
Writer’s Dicest and back came a check, 

Perhaps it’s only beginner's luck; perhaps | 
would go further in the long run if I served the 
limitless apprenticeship—I don’t know—I’m slightly 
bewildered, yet it’s the simple truth believe it or 
not. 

Don’t tell me Editors do not read your humble 
efforts, unknown writers. They do! 

(Mrs.) Perna Krick, 
517 Harrison Ave. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Sir: 

I suspect that you are receiving a number of 
letters from folk like me who want to express 
their appreciation of Mr. Lally’s article in the 
March number. When you send in stuff that you 
know deep down in your heart is better than some 
you have seen in the particular magazine to which 
you send it and then get a slip saying it doesn't 
fit their needs, you know, too, that it is all a 
“bahana” which is Hindustani for apple sauce. 

[ sold two stories to a church paper. 

Mr. Lally’s article seems more pertinent to me 
because I am such a long way from the American 
market. When it takes two months, even with the 
most prompt acknowledgments there are, to get 4 
report on a Mss. it rather hinders ambition. | 
haven’t had any very bad bumps yet, but when they 
come, I shall probably go stumping for a law to 
be passed, to be framed by Mr. Lally. 

J. BoTHWELL, 
M. E. Mission Girls’ School, 
Meerut, India 








Sir: 






I liked the (May) Collossal story, I like Guthrie 
Fudge, and, of course, I like the DiceEst. 
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BERNADINE ALLGARD 


SELLS TO Blassingame Helped Four 


Mademoiselle 








During May I helped four writers realize the fulfillment of their dreams 
and make their first sales to the magazines. Each of them came to me 
after working for years by themselves, or with other critics, without re- 
sult. I showed them where they had gone astray on their work, helped 
them revise it—and then sold the stories for them. 

Each of these writers’ stories sold to entirely different markets. William 
Bogart’s was a detective and went to Popular Detective; Barbara Allen’s 
confession brought 2c a word from Modern Romances; Bernadine All- 
gard’s sophisticated romance went to the new Mademoiselle, a smart, 
smooth-paper publication; and Eleanor Brown, having written a romantic 
adventure story, sold to Toronto Star Weekly. 


Some critics advertise what they have done for themselves. I seldom do 
this because what a critic is doing for his clients now is far more important 
to you—and so I have announced here monthly results achieved for my 
writers, not for myself. I help my clients sell to the entire range of maga- 
zines because I have written for, and sold to, literary, smooth paper, de- 
tective, confession, western and adventure magazines. I still do a little writ- 


Writers Make Their First 
Sales in May..... 
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ing so that I can keep my hand in and properly revise your stories. I’ve sold everything 
I’ve written this year. Three stories have appeared and three others have been 


bought but not yet published, my last sale being a novelette to Short Stories. 


During May I helped my clients sell from one to four stories and novelettes to 3] 
different magazines. Twice during the month editors asked for revisions on stories; 
and either because the author couldn’t make the change or lived too far away to do it 
in time, I rewrote the stories myself—and secured checks for the authors the same 
week. Some of these stories were to magazines which have not appeared 

yet. (I’ve sold nine stories to a magazine which will not appear until a 


month after you read this.) 





What about YOU? Are you tired of profitless writing? Do you want to 
SELL your stories? If so—and if you are willing to do real work for 
definite markets—I think I can help you. If results mean anything, cer- 
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tainly your chances of success are much better if you work with me than if 
you seek help elsewhere, for last year I sold stories for 28 of the 32 writers 
who worked with me for four months or more, and no other group ap- 
proached this record. Advance guard literary magazines, big circulation 
monthly magazines (both general interest and women’s), big weeklies, 
western, mystery, confession, detective, adventure, romance—lI’ve helped 
my clients sell to them all. To which do you wish to sell? 


If you want to know how I can help you, write me about your problems. 
And if you want—free—a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s fic- 
tion, enclose a 3c stamp for Short Story Fundamentals. Better, send a MSS 
for criticism. Fees: $3 for stories up to 2,000 words; $5 for scripts from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. 








LURTON BLASSINGAME BARBARA ALLEN 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score SELLS TO 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines M d R 
550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY odern nomances 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
































4 WRITER’s DIGEST 


GOOD BUSINESS! 


Looking back on the first half of this year, 
we find that our sales—including those made 
for the hundreds of new clients who came to 
us since January—exceed by far those in any 
other six month period since our establish- 
ment several years ago. 


Forty per cent of this year's sales were 
FIRST sales! The remaining sixty per cent 
were repeat sales for authors who have been 
with us for years, as well as for those who 
came to us recently. 


Why this consistent _ in- 
crease? Because our organi- 
zation contacts the most di- 
verse markets, our clients ap- 
pearing in SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, COSMOPOLI- 
TAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, 
FORUM, WOMAN'S WORLD, 
ARGOSY, THRILLING LOVE, 
BREEZY, SNAPPY, THRILL- 
ING ADVENTURE, LIBERTY, 
etc., etc.—and, of course, in 
the lists of book publishers. 


Have YOUR sales been what you believe they 
should be, during the past six months? Can YOU 
compete with established authors and selling writers 
who are continuously and competently presented to 
editors? 


Our assistance—in marketing and editing—may be 
what you need. Your job is writing. Ours is selling, 
contacting, criticizing—for you. We have no courses 
or collaborations to sell; our individualized criticisms, 
which account for a good percentage of our sales, 
make such expenditures unnecessary. Criticisms you 
receive from us are the sort that have drawn unquali- 
fied praise from SATURDAY EVENING POST authors 
and beginners alike; criticisms that enabled many au- 
thors, now selling regularly, to break into print. 





Perhaps we can help you as we are helping others. 
Send in your manuscripts now, or write for fuller in- 
formation about our service. Always remember that 
you may resubmit your material free of charge; and 
from our ten per cent sales commission, American 
and foreign, we refund your NOMINAL INITIAL 
FEES: On all stories, articles, books, and plays, $1 for 
each 2,000 words, up to 6,000 words; 50c per thou- 
sand words thereafter, up to 50,000 words; over 
50,000 words, $25 for any length. Poems, 50c each. 
These fees—all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive 
criticism and marketing service upon which our agency 
has established its reputation. 


International Publishing 
Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


































































I have just had a story accepted by that fine new 

magazine “This Week”. And I like that. 
WiuiaM C. Forp, Attorney, 

Lawrence, Mass, 

This Week is the recently issued weekly maga- 

zines inserted in some dozen or more Sunday news- 

papers, edited by Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 

c/o The N. Y. Herald Tribune.—Ed. j 


Sir: 

Previously all of our stuff, since this magazine 
was established in 1916, has been done by staff 
writers, by museum and gallery contributors, or 
sent out to certain well known parties on special 
assignment. 

We are seeking articles on pen and ink draw- 
ing, oil painting, batik work, pencil sketching, 
design and figure decoration. We pay one cent a 
word for technical, well written articles; and can 
buy small photos and a few small sketches to 
illustrate the articles. No articles on gallery re 
views desired. We pay either on publication or 
on acceptance, depending on the budget from month 
to month; and prompt reports will be made. I 
know we don’t owe any authors money. 

A. R. Roberts, 
The American Art Student 
and Commercial Arts, 
148 St. Paul’s Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sir: 

We wish to advise that we are always in the 
market for scripts. We present dramas, serials, 
skits, etc. 

We prefer the type requiring small casts, and 
those adapted to sponsorship. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun D. Kemp, Program Director. 
Radio Station CHWC, Regina, Sask. 
1010 KC, 500 Watts. 
Basic Station CRC Network 


Sir: 

How in the world did you get my name as 
Charles Lockwood in the item on page 22 of your 
June issue? My name is WALTER S. LOCK- 
WOOD. Not that it matters particularly, except 
that manuscripts are liable to go astray and 
writers feel that somebody has been careless. 

WALTER S. Locxwoon, Editor, 
Husbands and Lovers, 
18 East 48th Street, N. Y.C 


Sir: 

Will you please pass the word around that 
Standard Magazines, Inc.’s new magazine G-Men 
is on the press and will be on sale in the early part 
of June. : 

We will use one complete novel, short stories 
up to 6,000 words, and a few novelettes up to 
8,000 words. 

Stories for this book should feature every ac 
tivity of the G-Men operatives, playing up their 
ingenuity and bravery in their fights against crime. 

We promise the usual quick decision and prompt 
payment of a cent a word, on acceptance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo MARGULIES, 
22 West 48th St., N. ¥.¢ 
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Juty, 


Sir: 

I have been reading Writer’s Dicest for about 
three years and I can truthfully say I enjoyed 
the May issue more than any I have read so far. 
I did more re-reading and underlining than in any 
two previous issues. The articles seemed to have 
something tangible for a beginner to grasp for. 

I think Guthrie Fudge is a humorously human 
person and I hereby cast my ballot in his behalf. 

Cretis B. BIpEWELL, 

Marble Hill, Mo. 
Sir: 
As publishers of The Beauty Craft News, a 
publication devoted to the interest of beauticians 
throughout the mid-west, we are interested in 
obtaining articles of 500 to 1,500 words of interest 
to beauty shop owners and operators. 

We would also like to have good photographs 
of unusual beauty shops or distinctive hair dresses 
and arrangements. We can use good kodak pictures. 

Will pay from % cent a word upward with 
extra for photographs. ‘ 

F. E. HuTcHENs, 
The Beauty Craft News 
Plainfield, Indiana. 


Sir: 

Regarding editorial requirements of The Buick 
Magazine, this will present a very limited field 
for free-lance writers, since much of our material 
will be staff written. For some time, at least, 
we will not be in the market for any fiction or 
verse. It is possible that we might consider some 
articles about touring, accompanied by suitable 
pictures, and articles on other phases of motoring 
which would be of general interest to Buick 
owners. 

We suggest that writers query us before sub- 
mitting material. 

THE Buick MAGAZINE, 
818 Hancock Ave., West, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: 

I liked the fiction story in the May issue. How- 
ever I could dispense with Guthrie Fudge. 

The articles by Fulton Oursler and Aron 
Mathieu I especially enjoyed, since they were 
written by men in direct contact with magazines. 
While I relish everything in the Digest I prefer 
the articles by editors. After all writers know 
only what editors have told them. 

Through your announcement of my winning 
third prize in your February issue, I received a 
request from the Pomfret publishers to contribute 
to their Spring series “Stories out of School”. The 
result was “Demons’ Diggins’ which they ac- 
cepted. I felt it quite an honor. 

EsTHER PRITCHARD, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Str: 


In “The Life of a Story”, Elmer Ransom 
certainly gives insight into “treatment”. As Hip- 
pocrates said of medicine: “Life is short, op- 
Portunity fleeting, judgment difficult, treatment 
easy, but treatment after thought is proper and 
Profitable.” Unlike Hippocrates, Mr. Ransom’s 
knowledge of “anatomy” is perfect. 

B. E. Littte, 
Highland Park, Mich. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on roy- 
alties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 
If your book is still in outline form, we may be able 
to help you in the actual writing. Send your synopsis 
—free of charge, if you wish. 

Authors who have sold may submit their book manuscripts 
free of charge to be handled on a ten per cent commission 
basis. If you have not sold, or if your book appears to need 
revision, our criticism will give you minute instructions for 
reworking it. That is one of the most important features of 
our service. , 

We have just received many urgent calls from publishers, 
who, because of the abolition of the N.R.A. codes, are in- 
creasing their lists. We shall be glad to tell you about the 
various types of material now in demand. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will handle your 
books personally. Whether or not you send in a manuscript, 
we shall be glad to learn of your particular problems and 
to advise you concerning them. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


OF COURSE, YOU WANT TO 
WRITE BETTER POETRY... 


That's why you must read “More Power to Poets!" 
by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, themselves 
distinguished poets, editors and critics. "This book 
will do more for poetry than any other thousand," 
writes Jas. N. Northe, editor. “Full of aphorisms 
which ought to be posted on the walls of every 
poet's library," H. E. Hurd in Unity. “A Bible for 
all the poets and would-be poets," Dayton Herald. 
“It is people like Trent and Cheyney who are do- 
ing most to keep poetry alive today," High Point, 
N. C., Enterprise. $1.50 a copy, clothbound, gold- 
stamped. P. S.—Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney 
are managing editors of Poetry World, the month- 
ly poetry magazine sold by subscription only at $2 
a year. Send 20c for sample copy. P. P. S.—Have 
you sufficient poems to make a book? If so, sub- 
mit it to us for free reading and advice. We have 
published books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Clement 
Wood, Antoinette Scudder, Carl John Bostelmann, 
Royall Snow, Rosa Z. Marinoni, Benj. Musser, Viv- 
ian Y. Laramore, and innumerable other poets. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York 


THOUSANDS 


of enthusiastic readers, and superb reviews 
from coast to coast, mean much; but the num- 
ber of writers who have sold after studying 
Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR means still 
more. 

TRIAL AND ERROR, still selling at its original price, 
has turned out to be one of the best investments any 
writer can make. Price, $3.00, postpaid, cash or 
C. O. D. Send your order directly to us, or write for 
descriptive circular. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Learn to 


WRITE RADIO PROGRAMS 


Here’s the book that tells you everything 
you must know to write successful Radio- 


"The ABC of 
Writing for Radio” 


By Ed. East of Radio’s “Sisters of the Skillet’’ 


scripts. 


Complete in one volume—nothing more 
to buy—tTells you what to write—How to 
write it—Where and how to sell it. Com- 
plete Markets. 


SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY 
35¢ POSTPAID 


Money-back guarantee. 


PRICE 


Limited Edition—Order today! 


Address 


“ABC of Writing for Radio" 


605 RKO Bildg., Radio City, 1270 6th Ave., 


New York City 
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WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY'’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the 
offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 


tests monthly, 


Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. 


ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 
SPEC —Subscription now only $1.00 yearly. Latest copy 20 


cents—none 


20 W. Washington 


free. 


Order yours NOW 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


cream’’ of con- 


Also win- 
Rates $2 yearly. 


and win your share! 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“Your criticisms of my two stories are the most con- 
structive I have ever had. 
teal blue print! 


Your Stories, Novels, 


RESULTS! 


“We shall be glad to add the story, BRASS POUNDER, 
We can’t state the exact date of 
but we shall make every effort to use it 
Thank you for your kind 


ey tell me what to do—a 
Lord have mercy on some literary 
agents that destroy, but haven’t the brains to tell how 
to rebuild.”"—J. P. M. 

Send Us 


Fees Waived for Professional Writers. 


Sir: 

Life has a small but steady market for three 
and four line items for its “Some of the People’ 
Department each month. I am quoting herewith 
samples of the type of thing we need: 

“Traffic signals in Salt Lake City are rigged 
up with police whistle attachments which blow 
each time the lights change.” 

“Thirty-five thousand dollars was appropriated 
by Congress to cover the cost of extra police jn 
the District of Columbia during the Shriners con- 
vention in June.” 

“In Germany there are vending machines for 
phonograph records, bird seed and flowers.” 

IrvinG D. TRESSLER, Associate Editor, 


Life, 
60 East 42nd Street, N. Y.C 





Sir: 

Thank you for the copy of THe Diczst in which 
my statement is quoted (p. 41). Will you please 
note the following correction: my name is Gass- 
ner, not “Glassner.” 

Joun W. Gassner, 
The Theater Guild, Inc, 
245 West 52nd Street, N. Y.C. 
Sin: 

My June copy of Tue Dicest is—I regret to 
state—very imperfect, as it duplicates pages 33 
to 48 but has none of the pages from 48 onward 
and sort of leaves me suspended on the columns 
that carry over. I value this magazine so highly 
that I simply cannot miss a page—so what to do? 

May I say that Mary Bickel’s article is one of 
the most inspiring I have read in your publication. 
It sort of heartens a fellow who has written for 
years without getting anything but rejection slips. 

Also I think John O’Hara Toole’s letter to The 
Forum while pessimistic, sounds a big truth. 

I sent a love story to Miss Fairgrieve a while 
ago. Miss Fairgrieve wrote on the rejection slip: 

“Thanks for your note, but we do not use many 
men contributors. You see your girls too objec- 
tively for us. (And why not, after all, never hav- 
ing been one?)” 

Well, that closed All Story as a possible mar- 
ket for me. Or else I shall adopt a feminine 
nom de plume! 

WALTER R. FULLER, 
Utica, N. Y. 

If any readers have incomplete copies please 
drop us a postcard, and you will be sent perfect 
copies to replace them.—Ed. 












After All, 
#'s RESULTS That Count 
and Resulfs Mean Sales! 


















Books. 






Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42ND ST. 





Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each 
jssue is read by beginning writers, professional writ- 
ers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical pro- 
ducers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
ina score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the August issue on or before July 
lth. Rates 7 cents the word. 





FOR A DIME, 3 cent stamp and date of birth, I will 
tell you what you are best fitted to do. Albert 
Norris, 214 Rockton, Rockford, Illinois. 


“MIKE” your name is Jewish; “Izzy” your’s is Greek! 
If your son is black-haired, don’t name him Rufus; 
it means red-haired. Don’t name your daughter 
Leila if she’s fair; it means “dark beauty”. Booklet 
1,500 names, origin, meaning and history—Send 25 
cents, coin. Dean’s Survey, 38 Kenyon Blidg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


WHIP YOUR MANUSCRIPTS into professional form. 

“Ten Rules for Amateur Writers and Contest 
Workers,” will do it. Enclose dime and stamp. 
Lloyd A. Sager, Perry, W. Va. 


SELF—SYNDICATION, articles, features, columns. 
Carefully compiled and selected list of 268 leading 
newspaper addresses and editors. All principal cities 
in the 48 states. 50c coin. Cope’s Writer’s Service, 
Trinity Place, Ambler, Pa. 


WRITE AND SELL manuscripts successfully! 
mation free! Peegee, Station H, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 
about everything o uman interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y 


Infor- 


A DOLLAR BILL brings a 1,000 hand lettered words 
describing Indian customs and ceremonies——— 
Assiniboine Tribe of Montana. Richard H. Bluetalk, 
Frazer, Montana. 


UNSETTLED? EXPERT GRAPHO-ANALYSIS RE- 
VEALS aptitude, character. Send letter, questions. 
Large reading 35c. Ruth Farrer, Monterey Park, 
California. 


SONG WRITERS: Nifty, guaranteed piano arrange- 

ment (to your melody) by well known writer of 
NEVADA MOON, etc., only $3.50. Professional, 
legitimate, prompt (about 10 day) service. Cash 
with order. Be assured of fine work. Send right 
now to Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado 
Springs. 


OKLAHOMA AND THE SOUTHWEST. Oil, mining, 
cattle, Indian tribes, history and geography; com- 
plete report, any subject $1.00. Manuscripts checked 
for local color, oil terms, etc., $3.00. T. C. Peters, 
116 East Jasper Ave., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


INVENTIONS—New products criticized and _instruc- 
tions for selling to manufacturers. Inclose one 
dollar, L. D. Peik, Warren, Ohio. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGWRITERS’ CHART shows song- 
Sters the don’t-be-fooled way to success, 25c. Ford 
Music Company, 32 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CREATIVE SYSTEM for originating salable plots, 50c 
out Plot Writer’s, 1121 S. Elgin, Suite A-1, Tulsa, 
la, 


FREE LANCE NEWSPAPER WRITERS: 25c is the 
greatly reduced price of our lists of buying daily and 
unday newspapers. Double your wire specials and 
feature sales with the aid of these sheets. Lancoy 
Service, Box 506, Lancaster, Pa. 


RUBAIYAT—the one indispensable poem for writers. 
7Sc and up, postpaid. National Bible Institution, 
Oregon, Illinois. 
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PROBLEMS? Try honest, skilled psychiary. No form 
letters. Personal attention. As generous and con- 
structive help as possible without laboratory, long, 
personal interviews and high fees. Send particulars 
and one dollar to Dr. E. H. Porter, New Sharon, 
Maine, (during summer months). 


PANACEA for Loneliness. Sylvia Sands holds winning 
hands. Send ime and stamp for information. 
Edythe Cramer, 306-8 Label Bldg., Terrell, Texas. 


LYRICIST, will team up with good composer—Ex- 
perienced. Jac Smith, Fowlerton, Indiana. 


NEW WRITERS—The American Farm Youth Maga- 
zine, Hyrum, Utah. Buys stories and articles of 
interest to older boys. Animal stories, adventure, 
travel-exploration, short, clean, vigorous. Only first 
quality accepted. Sample copy 5c. 


SHORT CUTS IN SHORT STORY WRITING with 
basic plot diagram. 50c coin. Plot Writer’s, 1121 S. 
Elgin, Suite A-1, Tulsa, Okla. 


WRITE FOR RADIO: Easy, Profitable, Demand grow- 
ing. My set of instructions, boiled down to 
essentials, includes sample script and details of 
special assistance. Price 50c. Madeleine Johnston, 
Box 351, Oak Park, Illinois. 





THE BIBLE—the most frequently quoted bock in the 
world. “Bible Sayings,’”’ a standard text, contains 
1,500 most used quotations. $1.00, postpaid. Na- 
tional Bible Institution, Oregon, Illinois. 


WRITE RIGHT, ISOLATE, TOIL, EARN REWARDS 
SOONER! Privacy in Finger Lakes farmhouse. Elec- 
tricity, garage. Mrs. F. W. Gillette, Rushville, N. Y. 


FIVE PAGES, “LIVE ADJECTIVES”. Classified under 
48 headings, 25c. 1,000 “Saids”, 25c. Other “Word 
on: Working Writers Service, Mercer Island, 

ash. 


$25 WEEKLY, NO CAPITAL, ADDRESSING PLAN 
—10c. Merriamservice, 4649-K Woodlawn, Chicago. 


MUSIC DEALERS! Send for free copy of “A LITTLE 
GIRL’S CHRISTMAS SOLILOQUY” and liberal ‘On 
Sale’ offer for Christmas trade. Hutchins, 2419 S. 
54th St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? 300-word nu- 
merology analysis. Send 10c (coin), name, birth 
date, stamped, self-addressed envelope, to Madame 
Mauri, Box 23, Lancaster, Pa. 





PUBLISH LOCAL NEWSPAPER WITHOUT CAPI- 
TA Facts 10c. United Service, Red Wing, 
Minnesota. cominactinniaania 

FIFTY-FIFTY SPLIT—On_ salable Cartoon Ideas. 


Stamp, quick report. FREEBURN ARTIST, Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. emenianeneies 

COMPLETE ROLLICKING MELODY to your song 
poem only $1 this month. Professionals, Box 42, 
Sausalito, Calif. 

SONGWRITERS—Big prize contest. Send 
details, Basil Alt, New Washington, Ohio. 


WANTED—Hoffman’s books. Will trade D’Orsay, 
Uzzell, Woodford, others. Write: Vereen Bell, Cairo, 
Georgia. a 

ARTIST wants free lance Art work, cover designs, 
story illustration and advertising art, also cartoon 
color attractively. Garnet Bland, 635 E. Elizabeth 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


ONE HUNDRED DON'TS for Writers. Explanations. 
An invaluable guide in writing and selling short 
stories. $1.00. Roy Bass, 408 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


stamp— 





MAKE MONEY publishing your own syndicate maga- 
zine on $1.00 capital. Samples, instructions, 25c. 
Pennebaker Publishers, 3421 Chickasaw, Memphis, 
Tenn. 





PROFESSIONAL SONG ARRANGEMENTS, Composing, 
Marketing. Ed. Madden, 1017 Danforth Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUBLISH NEWSPAPER WITHOUT PRINTSHOP— 
Cost $1.00 per issue. Regular income sure, without 
paid subscribers. Advertising clear profit. Sample 
25c. Editor, Quaker City, Ohio. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Government Departments, Emergency Agencies, etc. 
Detailed replies, $1. Morgan, 1214 12th, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


BE INDEPENDENT—Earn money while you learn to 
write. Thirty practical metheds explained, one dol- 
lar. Research Bureau, P. O. Drawer 1712, Orlando, 
Florida. 


CASH MARKET for short animal stories. 
information, 25c coin. William Keith, 
Missouri. 


DIAGRAM PLOT SYSTEM, 25c. Elements of the 
Short Short-Story, 25c. Fred J. Miller, Box 1943, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Complete 
Slater, 


WHY BE DISCONTENTED? Defeated by environ- 
ment? Depressed by loneliness? Box 434, Spokane, 
Washington. Enclose postage. 


FLORIDA—-Land of Glamour, Romance and Orange 
Blossoms. For your stories use Florida background. 
Five questions anwered, one dollar. Reseach Bureau, 
P. O. Drawer 1712, Orlando, Florida. 


GOOD DESCRIPTIONS heighten the story. Send for 
outline material; 25c coin. S. E. Eckert, 810 Broad, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Hand-hooked rugs in variety of original 
designs and color schemes. Write for descriptions 
and prices. Helen J. Heide, Route 8, Springfield, O. 


READERS—-List hundred beoks werth reading. 12c 
stamps. Apartment A, San Francisco, California. 
GREETING CARD concern desires young woman to 
select sentiments and assist in passing on art work. 
Good taste and thorough knowledge of the business 
essential. Write, stating age, experience and salary 

desired. Box J-20. 


LET ME HELP YOU FIND YOURSELF. Your true 
self revealed. Send sample of handwriting, plus pic- 
ture if you desire. Detailed analysis, 25c. Edwin 
Georgrichard, 136 S. Locust, Pana, Ill 


READ WRITER’S MARKET Guide, 10c copy. P. E. 
Cayton, Edenton, N. C. 


YOU CAN HAVE what you want to have. You CAN 
be what you want to be. This means YOU. Instruc- 
tions only $1.00, and if it takes your last dollar you 
will thank me. Dept. S, P. O. Box 305, Santa 
Cruz, California. 

VALUABLE LIST for Writers. 
of editors and addresses of 30 large newspapers. 
Neatly printed for writer’s files. Send 25c (coin) 
to Earle Stewart, 200 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. —— 

SELL YOURSELF to Yourself FIRST, and everybody 
will buy the product. ASTROLOGY holds the key- 
note of your potential for WEALTH, HEALTH and 
HAPPINESS. Begin to sound the right key now 
by sending your complete birth data and $1.00 to 
Ethelyn Van Leuven Browne, Bausman, Pa. 


AUTHENTIC MINNESOTA INFORMATION. Each 
uestion, at length. 50c. (No stamps). Rudolph 
kerlund, Park Street, North, Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota. 

BOOKS, 
Guaranteed to please. 
Fretz Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn. 


LYRICS FOR YOUR MUSIC. Al H. Schweke, New 
Ulm, Texas. Pee 

PROMISING, YOUNG, LITERARY AUTHOR (varied 
talents) bedeviled by poverty, luck, health, pleads 
for help, preferably home work. Friends welcome. 
Box J-21. Selec 

WRITERS ASSIST PUBLISHING FICTION MAGA- 
ZINES. If interested write for offer. C. Richards, 
Scott, Sask., Canada. 


MEET-A-FRIEND SOCIETY—Write age, occupation, 
preferences. I send you names, addresses appro- 
= friends. Confidential. Fee 25c (coin). Box 

NOW! TWO-COLOR PENCIL, 35c! Twist of cap auto- 
matically changes lead from black to red, vice versa, 
as desired. Mechanically simple. Indispensable to 
writers and editors. Send coin. Box 403-WD, Fargo 
North Dakota. 











Contains names 


INDIAN LEGENDS AND POEMS $1.00. 
Claudius Meade Capps, 219 
Author. 
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AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE — Thre 
months, 25c. Year’s Big Mails of opportunities, 28. 
Unusual profit sources, 10c. All, 50c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


WANT PHOTOS of amusing epitaphs or unusual 
tombstones. If you can take clear snaps, write, 
I might know of something close by. W. Bethel, 
166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, IIl. 


GIRLS! Want to hear about alluring, romantic, trop- 
ical South America? Personal letters, pictures, 
poems, stamps—all for dollar bill. Direct from the 
jungle. Box J-23. 

SONGWRITERS—Professional 
sistance. Wrightman Service, 
Bldg., Des Moines Iowa. 


LEARN CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONSTRUCTING, 


Collaboration and As. 
222-W Davidson 


Reasonable. Market lists and supplies. Box 35, 
Riverside, Illinois. 
WRITER’S SERVICE, 301 N. Sth St., Douglas, 


Wyoming. Dictionary of western terms; writing the 
juvenile story; writing the western story; writing 
the pulp paper love story; writing the smooth 
paper love story; writing the action story; marks 
ef the amateur; marks of the professional; plot 
patterns to avoid, etc., 25c each. 


TWENTY manuscript-selling 
chains BUSTED gratis. a 
Bracebridge, Ontario. 


tips, dollar. Letter 
H. raser, Box 455, 
EXPERTS’ CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONSTRUCTION. 


Complete course for five dollars. J. James, 8 
Lawrence Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, ALL WRITERS! Ex-adventurer’s knife- 
throwing treatise contains valuable, authentic in- 
formation necessary to your reference library. 
Detailed explanation actual fighting men’s methods, 
Kind of knives. How carried, quick-drawn, thrown. 
Back-neck hideouts, etc. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


Capt. Jac Brown, 102 Grant Ave., Endicott, New 
York. 
WRITERS! You’ve watched our service grow! Why? 


Guaranteed satisfaction! 

Writer’s Calendar, year around writer’s helper, $1.00. 
30 dramatic situations, 25c. 25 comedy situations, 
25c. New plotting scheme, 10c. Instructions and 
markets for making money with your camera, 25c. 
Author’s MSS record book, 25c. 

Order now, or send stamp for complete list. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee! 

Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


LYRIC WRITERS: The best music possible to buy at 
a price you can afford to pay! Twenty-five years of 
honest service to song writers! Investigate! It will 
pay you in satisfaction and money! Len Fleming, 
Song Specialist, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 


LOS ANGELES WESTERN WRITER desires typist 
and collaborator who can take rapid dictation on 
machine. Chance to learn and pay. Box 253 
Hermosa Beach, “alif. 


COLUMNISTS—We send our letter telling how we 
syndicate our own column—Folder included—25c. 
Charley Grant, Gettysburg, O. 


WOMAN 37—Ex-history, English, domestic science 
teacher—wants position with writer. Have written 
novel, short stories—nothing published—can type. 
Box J-25. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB was created in the spirit of 
service to reach the lonely everywhere. Box 434, 
Spokane, Washington. Enclose postage. 


INTRIGUING HELIOTROPE SACHET — Delightful, 
lasting. Formula 25c. MacCargo, 60 Weldon St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRESS CLIPINGS, 
hundred—cash with order. 
Fred. Reardonz, Bonfield, Ill. 


SONGS—SONGPOEMS WANTED! List of ublishers 
25c. Songpoets Studio, 1026 Congress, In ianapolis, 


Indiana. 
(Continued on Page 44) 





any subject, 50c, dozen; $4.00, 
Prompt attention. Mrs. 
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MT ked your May issue and think the story 
about CoLLossAL Macazine Co. was all right. 
Resides being amusing it gave valuable insight 
as to how a magazine is made. 

This Guthrie Fudge guy is OK, but don’t you 
think he should be a little better looking? Fact 
is I've been told if I don’t give up my literary 
endeavors, I will begin to take on the general 


appearances of Mr. Fudge. 
De_MER ALLEN, Eatons, W. Va. 


GENTLEMEN : ee ; 

Opportunity Magazine is now in the market for 
manuscripts suitable to its particular field. Per- 
haps our slogan will make it clear as to just what 
we need—“A Monthly Service for Ambitious Men 
and Women.” 

Opportunity is a magazine of advice and help 
for men and women who are engaged in selling; 
it is particularly anxious to assist those who work 
independently on commission in the specialty field. 

Our articles deal with methods of successful 
sling and interviews with sales managers and 
business men who have achieved marked succes 
starting from scratch; articles that will be an in- 
spiring example for those who contemplate selling. 

We also consider some short fiction of inspira- 
tional business type; stories of the type that not 
only interest the reader, but leave a feeling of in- 
spiration for his present sales work, or encourage 
him to take up selling. 

We are paying from $25 to $50 for articles, in- 
cluding any photos of the person interviewed. The 
price paid depends upon the length and value of 
the article. We always require a good photo of 
the person interviewed together with a release from 
him giving permission for the use of the article 
and photos. Manuscripts should be approximately 
2500 to 3,500 words in length, although in a good 
article or story length would not make a great 
deal of difference. 

OprortuNITY UNIT, 
Paul Thorne, Editor, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Dear Sir: 
_T have been following your magazine with in- 
interest, at first reading practically nothing but the 
market lists. You see I have an aversion to being 
treated like an infant so the rather “cute”, I 
believe that’s your American word for it, style 
mwhich many of your earlier articles were written, 
annoyed me. 

In your November issue the article by Alfred 
Dashiel, the editor of ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE, con- 
vinceed me that either the Dicest or the majority of 
ts readers had grown up. I have every issue 
Since then and I believe your book is becoming 
mereasingly adult. 

What I particularly liked about Dashiel’s arti- 
les was that he gave the would-be writer an 
expert glimpse at the reader’s point of view, and 
he did it after the fashion of an expert editor. 
at sounds mixed but you know what I mean and 


Case History”, in the June issue is a revelation 
to an English reader of the methods of an Ameri- 
can editor in working with his writers. Thanks for 
that and the lauglis furnished by Guthrie Fudge. 

&, some of the English do have a sense of humor. 
Joan DRAKE, 
Maida Vale, London, England. 


Jury, 1935 


with three book sections, only 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader—Critic 
HIS expression — right from the heart 
—came from a new author ... Had 
never sold a story before receiving 
our assistance! 


We have been giving like services—Criti- 
cism, Revision, Typing and Marketing—con- 


tinuously for nearly fifty years... And 
developing writers during all that time! 
Try our "Get Acquainted" offer: For ONE 
DOLLAR, plus return postage, we will criti- 
cize one prose manuscript of not over five 
thousand words, and advise as to markets... 
A trial will convince you that we can set 
your “feet in the right path", too! 

Special rates on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS... 
New catalogue—just out—explains services 
in detail... Write for copy—it's free. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS' SERVICE 


Dept. D. Franklin, Ohio 
Founded 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 








SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


$3.75 per Section 


with Glass Door 
ON APPROVAL 
—Direct to User— 


USED in some of the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. Furnished in 
different designs, materials 
and finishes, giving almost any 
desired effect. Sold direct 
from factory only, which as- 
sures you a permenent source 
of supply for additional sec- 
tions in the future, and also 
saves you the middleman’s 
profit. 

Price complete as illustrated 


Write for your FREE Copy 
of Our Illustrated Catalog 
No. D-66. It will interesi you. if 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 


|) FITS ANY SPACE 
ij/ “Always complete 
{ yet never finished"* 
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the literary business magazine 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a Volume 15 JULY, 1935 No. 8 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. C 
ontents 
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ox Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or verse—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 

; General Book Publishers 

) Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Would You Spend ‘2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 


TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 

—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 

Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a cempetent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary sue- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
V’ll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. if you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail {t 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I’ll refund your menéy. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and seree® 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Free booklet on request. 


Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Exposition 7603 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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JULY, 


Sr: 

Starting with its August issue, Real America 
will use fiction of any length under 10,000 words. 
We particularly want two-part stories—8,000 to 
10,000 words—and these should be of the mystery 
or detective type, though there is no objection to 
any good story of whatever sort that will serialize 
to advantage. Nor is there any preference as to 
sories of shorter length. All we ask is that our 
fction be unusual and as different as possible from 
that published in other magazines. Payment will 
be made at satisfactory rates either on acceptance 
or soon before publication. 

Epwin Bairrp, Editor, 
Real America, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CONTESTS 


Rand McNally & Company, publishers of Child 
Life, announces a Prize Contest for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. 
Stories should not be less than 2,100 words, and 
not more than 3,000 words, and all entries must 
be postmarked not later than midnight, December 
31, 1935. 

The first prize will be a cash award of $300, and 
the prize-winning story will be published in Child 
Life in 1936. All stories should be sent to: 

Child Life Prize Story Contest, Rand McNally 
& Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The contest is not limited to the United States. 
Any writer from any country may submit a story 
or stories, but they must be in English. 

There will be a board of judges chosen by the 
publishers. Marjorie Barrows, Editor of Child 
Life, will be one of the judges. The names of the 
others will be announced later. Child Life is a 
magazine for children from 3 to 13, and any story 
fora child in this age range is eligible for the 
contest. 

Home Desirable, 221 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, reports that all their needs are now 
filled and they are completely overstocked. Writers 
are warned not to expect a report on their manu- 
script for several months and material submitted to 
them from now on will not receive immediate at- 
tention. 

Ending with September 1, Home Desirable is 
conducting a contest for the best “before and after” 
Plumbing and heating home remodeling photo- 
graphs. These should be accompanied by a letter 
describing the changes that were made. This re- 
modeling should have been done between January 
1, 1934, and September 1, 1935. The prizes are 
$100 for the best photograph, $50 as the second 
Prize, $25 as third prize and fifteen $5 prizes. We 
Suggest that those interested in entering the con- 


test write to Home Desirable for the folder listing 
the rules, 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If onlin, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Ad- 
vised resubmission is free. Fee refunded if any script 
sells in original or revised form through the efforts 
of the author or any organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 


@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. Re- 
ciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. During the year pre- 
ceding June, 53 short stories and 10 articles, largely 
by my beginning clients, and 8 books and serials were 
sold through collaboration aid. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising col- 
laboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; euthor of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P, O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your seripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ‘em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








WORTHWHILE CRITICISM 


Don’t sit by with the notion that criticism is a ‘‘game.”’ Try 
again. I do not claim to be the only values-giving critic extant, 
but I do make full, construetive report in detail on every manu- 
script, and know what I am talking about. My circulars, free. 
My eight concise prints covering story writing, $1 bill. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Manuscript Critic — Literary Adviser 
Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 
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T SERIAL WRITTEN 


MY FIRS 
OUR PLACING PRESS 


wish TO CONGRATULATE you AND EX 
£S MADE FOR ME IN THIS 
62 KEEP UP GOOD WORK= 


ON ANNIVERSARY OF Y 
N 
AT YOUR SUGGESTIO 
A 
APPRECIATION FOR FORTY TWO om 
FIRST YEAR AGGREGATING $5,252. 
JACK DEWITT. 





CASE HISTORY OF A SUCCESSFUL BEGINNER 


A year ago I handed Jack Dewitt a $540.00 check covering the 
sale of his first smooth-paper serial. 


“You sure showed me results in helping me put that mate- 
rial into form and then selling it to the first magazine you 
approached,” he said. “When I told you of the incident I 
had no idea of writing a story around it—until you insisted.” 


Dewitt’s telegram indicates the progress this beginner of a year 
ago has since achieved. We’ve sold 42 of his stories to 10 
national smooth-paper magazines for a total of $5,252.62 in his 
first year. 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL PAY YOU, TOO 


This new writer’s success is typical of the results I regularly ob- = A 
tain for those who consult me with their writing and selling ail{e «= “oy OTS 
roblems. During May I placed eleven first magazine stories CtIOn Magazine Je: ; 

or three first novels. These beginners weren’t “Tucky.?” They All tO Nove Gnd Noveletts 

had confidence in their ability and didn’t waste time in hit-or- see a) 
miss production and submission. They had vision enough to real- 

ize that professional guidance backed by 14 years’ real selling ex- 

perience and personal contact with editors would be a sound in- 

vestment. It would analyze and correct their faults; it would 

show them how to produce salable copy in the shortest time; it 

would keep them working for actively buying markets. And— 

these new writers had determination enough to do something 

about it! Se 

AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS HELP a omen 


I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to : 
3,000 words; 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 30—60,000 RY aa Slorles 
words, $15.00; 61—80,000 words, $17.50; 81—100,000 words, 

$20.00. Commissions: 10% on American; 15% on foreign 

sales. Fees waived when we sell $1,000 worth of your material. 

Your salable stories are immediately recommended to editors who 

really need such material. Your unsalable scripts receive a thor- 

ough constructive criticism with detailed revision and replot ad- 

vice in line with specific market requirements. And you receive 

up-to-the-minute market tips and suggestions for new production 

in line with your particular talents. Writers who have sold 

$1,000 worth of their manuscripts within last year are handled 

on straight commission; those who sold $500 worth in last year 

are entitled to one-half reading fee rates. 





Send your best manuscripts today. Or write for cireular "0 A few of my clients’ May magazine 
and market letter Listing immediate editorial needs. appearances . . - 
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Writing My 


First Novel 


By L. M. ALEXANDER 


Whose First Novel Won the $10,000 Pictorial Review Novel Prize Contest 


discussion of the writing of fiction, 

I have wished that some one who 
had written a novel would just talk with me 
about how he did it. I should like him to 
lay aside theories and tell me in an informal 
fashion how he went about his work. Es- 
pecially if he was not a genius, but had to 
work hard to get results, he could be even 
more helpful to me. And so it has occurred 
tome that readers of the Dicest might be 
interested to know some of the difficulties 
with which I had to grapple in writing my 
first novel, “Candy,” which won the $10,000 
Pictorial prize. “How did you come to write 
a novel like ‘Candy’?” I have been asked 
this question by correspondents from all 
parts of the couintry. 

First, I wished to write a novel about 
people I knew. The fact that these happened 
to be colored people was incidental; they 
were people whom I understood and found 
interesting. The setting was chosen for a 
similar reason. The general setting, of 
course, was required because the story is 
about plantation Negroes, but the special 
environment—a plantation on the Savannah 


BF) ome: while reading some technical 


River in South Carolina—was chosen be- 
cause I was thoroughly familiar with it and 
because I was greatly interested in the eco- 
nomic changes which had been taking place 
there. 

The response of readers to the scenic 
background of the story has been pleasing 
to me. When a reviewer in a certain state 
questioned the accuracy of certain details, 
a writer in another paper in that same state 
declared that he happened to have been 
reared among just these scenes and that the 
principal appeal of the book was the fidelity 
of the whole. If such criticism and com- 
ment hold any lesson for the writer it is 
that he must know thoroughly the scenes 
in which his story is laid; and he must use 
scrupulous care and untiring labor to make 
his setting true to life. To a great many 
readers the setting of a story is of as much 
interest as any other part. 

After having made up my mind as to the 
people in the story and as to the setting 
(since they are so bound together, they 
must come to my mind simultaneously), I 
then had to decide which should dominate 
the other in importance, the characters or 
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the plantation. I was a long time ponder- 
ing the question: Shall I make the chief 
feature of the book “Mimosa Hill,” the 
plantation on which the events take place? 
Shall I emphasize the economic changes, 
and have for the main interest the decline 
and decay and, finally, the passing of the 
plantation, and entitle the novel, “Mimosa 
Hill”? Or, on the other hand, shall I center 
the interest on character, and have the plan- 
tation and its declining fortunes as a back- 
ground? In this latter case I should center 
the interest mainly on the character of 
Candy and let the novel bear her name. I 
could not decide this question readily, and 
began experimenting. 

The experiment proved to be full of 
snags. I would carry the story of Candy 
and her personal fortunes for many pages, 
and then turn to Mimosa Hill and its prob- 
lems. By the time I turned back to Candy 
to take her up again, the interest in her, 
I feared, had grown cold. 

The attention of the reader was too con- 
stantly shifted from one theme to the other ; 
from Mimosa to Candy. I knew then that 
I must subordinate one or the other, but I 
believed that I could carry on the two 
themes simultaneously so that interest in 
neither would grow cold; that I could make 
each so much a part of the other that when 
they came together at the close they would 
blend naturally. I decided, however, that 
if I could inject the blood of life into Candy 
it would be her character that would domi- 
nate the book and give it its title. After I 
had come definitely to this conclusion it was 
not long before Candy began to take things 
in her own hands, and, almost, the pen out 
of my fingers. And so the novel turned 
out just as I desired: the character of 
Candy, more than any other feature of the 
story, caught the interest of those who read 
and liked the book. 


Pe this time I had been rolling over in 
the back of my mind another problem 
which I was bound to face as I wrote. 
Though it had the possibility of many a 
headache, I could not dodge or postpone it. 
What should be the method used in telling 
the story and portraying the characters? A 
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writer has at least two methods from which 
to choose. He can employ the subjective 
method ; that is, he can explain and interpret 
his characters to the reader. He can com. 
ment on their traits of character, their in- 
most thoughts; and he can point out the 
significance of their acts, analyze the mo- 
tives and the consequences. On the other 
hand, the writer can be objective in his 
treatment. He can let the characters act 
and speak for themselves, and leave the 
reader to make his own inferences and 
draw his own conclusions, just as one does 
in actual life. I was not the least bit con- 
cerned with this question as a theory, I had 
to consider it as a practical matter of fact, 
because it would determine how I should 
go about writing almost every important 
scene. Because I wished my readers to be 
interested not in me and what I thought, 
but in the characters themselves, I chose the 
objective method and carried it as far as 
I could. 


This method has certain advantages in 
that it usually makes for greater concise- 
ness, greater rapidity, and greater em- 
phasis. It lends itself effectively to scenes 
and situations that are naturally dramatic, 
but it is unquestionably the hardest of all 
methods. No padding is allowed; every 
word should be necessary to the unfolding 
of the story and the revelation of the char- 
acters. Completed, a novel told by the ob- 
jective method seems simplicity _ itself. 
3ut when did simplicity ever come save at 
a high price? I realized, moreover, that 
if I started out with this method in mind 
I could not very well shift my ground. | 
would have to follow through with it. 

Very soon after starting my writing | 
began to see that this method was bristling 
with difficulties, and that it might mean 
trouble for the reader. Take, for example, 
the question of dialect. In the nature of 
the case I should be forced to use a great 
deal of dialogue; and, because my charac: 
ters were all Negroes (not a white persot 
speaks or even appears in the novel) | 
should be obliged to use a great deal of 
dialect. The Negro dialect would have t 
be genuine. But, however genuine it might 
be, there was the danger that it might tire 
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the reader. If there was too much of it it 
would “slow down” his reading. 

As a matter of fact, some have said that 
Candy contains too much dialect; others, 
among them readers who live in northern 
states, have said that they enjoyed the dia- 
lect. When I revised the story after its 
appearance in serial form and before it was 
published as a book, I “translated” a good 
many of the longer transitional passages out 
of dialect, retaining the Negro dialect for 
the more dramatic situations. I went fur- 
ther than this. In some cases where I 
feared that the use of certain words or ex- 
pressions would not be understood, I tried 
to give the flavor of the speech rather than 
the exact copy. 

In regard to this matter of dialect, there 
is one circumstance that many people in 
the northern states, and some in the 
southern, are likely to overlook: the fact 
that there is a great variation in speech 
among the Negroes themselves. In the 
relatively compact state of South Carolina, 
for example, there is a clearly perceptible 
variation. Candy, for instance, would not 
talk like a coastal Negro; nor would a col- 
ored girl from one of the growing towns 
of the Piedmont talk like Candy. The dia- 
lect of Candy is that of the Negroes in the 
region described in the novel and is true to 
that region. If you were to place near me, 
in the darkness, Negroes from these dif- 
ferent sections and let me hear them talk, 
I think I could guess fairly accurately from 
which section of the state each one came. 
All of this goes to say that when one uses 
dialect he must solve a number of problems 
if he is to make it a help to his story, rather 
than a hindrance. One thing, I believe, is 
certain: dialect is always and everywhere a 
means to an end, and in fiction it should 
never be used as an end in itself. Dialect 
does not make a story. 

In writing his first novel the author stum- 
bles on many little surprises, significant, or 
not so important. For one thing, I found 
that some of the things I liked best were 
not always the things my readers found the 
most entertaining, and those things which 
were painful to me proved features of 
greatest interest to the reader. To illus- 
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trate: I don’t like anything that savors of 
violence, from a thunderstorm to the cor- 
poral punishment of a child. When I read 
that the Greeks would not permit murder, 
or even fights, to be portrayed before an 
audience in their theatres, I can understand 
and sympathize with their attitude. And 
so, when I came to write the account of 
the violent and brutal scene in which Jim 
beats his wife Sally it was a painful expe- 
rience to me. I didn’t like it at all. I 
wished I might leave it out! Why, then 
did I put it in? Because anyone who por- 
trays the life of the Negro in these regions 
knows, if he is honest, that violence and bru- 
tality are as truly a part of the Negro’s tem- 
perament as are his friendliness, good na- 
ture, and cheerful spirits. If one is to por- 
tray such a scene he must picture it as it is. 

To my surprise I found, from a number 
of correspondents and reviewers, that this 
scene which I would have liked to omit, is 
regarded as one of the best bits of work in 
the book, and one of the most effective sit- 
uations. On the other hand, one of my fa- 
vorite scenes received very little comment 
and apparently made only a slight impres- 
sion, A writer’s own personal likes and dis- 
likes cannot always be depended on as a 
guide. 

So many questions have been asked me 
as to whether the novel is founded on fact, 
but the two questions that have been asked 
most often are: “Is Candy a real person?” 
and “Is Mimosa a real plantation?’ My 
model for Candy was a living, vibrant per- 
sonality. Mimosa is, or was, until recently, 
a real plantation. 

The close of the book and the opening 
were parts on which I labored most and 
which I re-wrote many times because I felt 
sure that in this particular novel they were 
of the utmost importance. At the close 
Candy, tempted to leave for Harlem with 
the other Negroes who are deserting 
Mimosa, at first starts with them, but finally 
returns to her empty cabin on the deserted 
plantation. Many correspondents have 
asked me what I meant by the ending. What 
finally became of Candy? Why didn’t I 
have a happy ending, with the plantation 
restored to prosperity? Why did I take Jim 
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away from Sally? I was as helpless to 
stay the “March of Progress” that anni- 
hilated the plantation as I was to stay the 
spring freshet that swept Jim to his doom, 
the doom that, after all, he brought on him- 
self. On my knees I begged Candy to go 
with the others. But she would not. All 
I could get out of her was a disdainful 
“Pshaw!” If I had abused my own power 
by forcing things out of their nature, I 
should have been guilty of the weakest kind 
of affectation. 

Anyway, doors are rarely closed. Candy 
herself said she had a ticket to New York 
in her pocket and could join the others at 
any time she desired. Perhaps some of the 
readers will like to think she finally used 
that ticket. However, it was a source of 
satisfaction to me that so many competent 
critics were favorably impressed with the 
close of the book, not only because they 
thought it was artistic, but because they 
thought it was true. 

This close, by the way, is an illustration 
of the fact that constant revisions are made, 
even where the change may appear slight. 
The closing lines, as I originally wrote them, 
made no definite statement as to Candy’s 
return to her home. To some readers these 
lines did not make my meaning sufficiently 
clear; they depended too much, it appeared, 
on suggestion. I made the change, and the 
following is the form in which the end of 
the story first appeared in print: 


The door opened; the footsteps crossed the 
threshold. The sound of one groping in the darkness 
was ended by the sharp striking of a match. The 
cabin suddenly flared with light revealing Candy— 


returned to her home. 


When I prepared the manuscript for pub- 
lication as a book, I revised the closing lines 
once more. Here is the final form in which 
they appeared : 


The slow tread of feet crunching over chip-paved 
ground sounded drearily in the darkness, but the 
footsteps come on unerringly, as of one returning 
home. They paused at Candy’s cabin. The door 
opened, then closed. A few moments later the win- 
dows flared with light. 


I may mention one thing more which I 
learned from the publication of my first 





novel. It is that a great many people regard 
getting a book published is a piece of luck 
that anyone may stumble upon. A letter 
from one who is anxious to become an 
author tells me that she has the material for 
a fine novel; all she needs is to write it, if 
she just knew how. Would I write it for 


her? Did I have training or did I just 
write? Clearly the thought was that if | 


would only explain the trick she would dash 
the novel off and have it published. It was 
a revelation to me to discover that so many 
of those who wished to write seemed un- 
aware that technical training followed up by 
constant practice is always a pre-requisite 
to the writing of a novel which would be 
acceptable to publishers. Perhaps a genius 
might quickly think out a book and hurriedly 
write it. I don’t know about that. 

Another letter that came to me asked: 
“How does it feel to have ten thousand 
dollars dropped into your lap out of the blue 
sky?” This perplexed me. My philosophy 
did not provide for blue skies that dropped 
things. My apprenticeship had been too 
long and too hard. There had been too 
many years during which I went deeper and 
deeper in debt for stamps used on manu- 
scripts that never failed to be rejected. 
However, luck out of the question, I cer- 
tainly consider myself fortunate. But one 
thing, I believe, is certain: anyone who de- 
pends on luck and neglects labor will not 
go far. 

I should certainly not presume to pose 
as an authority on the writing of fiction, 
or to offer advice to beginners, but I'll ven- 
ture to say that one who writes a success- 
ful first novel must train himself by constant 
practice in writing, and must subject his 
work to painstaking revision, and sometimes 
to complete re-writing before submitting it 
to a publisher. At any rate, that is what 
I had to do with “Candy.” What I have in 
mind will be made clear, I think, by a quote 
tion from a letter I received from a minis 
ter who was congratulating me on my suc 
cess. “The sages tell us,” he wrote, “that 
all good things are sold to men for toil.” 
Not given, but sold. 
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Pulp vs. Slick Writing 


By Minna Barpon 


Author of over 200 published pulp love stories and several recent slick paper sales 


Including many clinical examples showing the genuine differences between these two forms of 
writing. (For the writer seeing THE Dicest for the first time, a “pulp story” is one used by the 
wood pulp magazines, so-called because of the paper on which they are printed. A “slick or 
smooth paper story” is one published in a slick paper magazine such as REDBOOK). 





HE writer who sells pulp paper love 

stories is most frequently the writer who 
enjoys writing them, and who, in addition, 
will enjoy reading a good love story in All- 
Story or Sweetheart Stories. 

If you personally find such stories too 
obvious or if they make you grit your teeth 
to read one to its conclusion, you are wast- 
ing your time trying to sell to the pulp paper 
love group. A sneering attitude toward pulp 
paper love stories invariably breeds a state 
of mind that makes for insincere writing. 

With this unusually helpful clinical ar- 
ticle by Miss Bardon, you should find love 
story pulp writing much easier. If you have 
a natural sentimental bent of mind and an 
understanding of the reasons why people 
read pulp love stories, and what they expect 
to gain from them, you will find all the edi- 
tors in the field cordial to deal with and 
encouraging to new writers, or to profes- 
sionals trying a new field. 











NEVER carry less than three daggers 
to defend my affections for love stories, 
pulp and slick. 


_I gloat over those gay humorous roman- 
tic young tales in Collier’s, but I beam at 
sincere sentimental stories from Love Story. 
Come closer, you wide-eyed young roman- 
tics in the blue taffeta, and hear grandma 
tell you the differences in technique be- 
tween pulp love and slick love stories. 
Here’s a Collier gem called “A Very 
Dumb Affair,” by Frank Leon Smith. It’s 
about a man who loses his voice and meets 
a girl who has also lost hers. They have 
a chalk-and-slate love affair that is hilarious 
im moments and plenty sentimental in 
others. Let’s begin at the beginning. 
_ “Our miserable hero, young Morgan Long, crept 
into Doc Johnson’s office where four people were 


Waiting, and took the only vacant chair, which 


nerd him alongside the prettiest girl in the 
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Now let’s stop right here and say why 
this would never do for Love Story. How 
many times has Miss Bacon sent back 
stories with the enlightening remark: “We 
prefer that our stories be written from the 
point of view of the girl.” But even if Mr. 
Smith had written this narrative from the 
point of view of the girl beside whom young 
Morgan Long took his seat miserably, he’d 
probably have garnered a pulp rejection slip 
anyhow .. . 


Miss Bacon, the editor of Love Story, 
wrote me some time ago: “The reason why 
this story fails for us is because it is more 
of an incident than a story. Stories written 
around an incident are awfully hard to write 
for the wocd-pulps. Then, too, it is not 
really a love story because the interest is 
more in putting over the idea than in the 
love affair.” 

No mere trifle like losing one’s voice can 
keep a hero or heroine miserable in a Love 
Story yarn. 

Take a look at this typical opening; from 
“Orchid Girl,” the cover story of Love 
Story’s current issue: 

“Eve Hilton, last season’s darling of the stag 
line, danced tonight professionally at the Gray- 
son’s charity garden fete. The riotous applause of 
the socially prominent guests after her first dance 
assured her that she had caught on. But her heart 
was a bottomless pit of anguish.” (Honest. I’ve 
written worse ones than that myself). “Young 
Doctor Wallace had kept his word. He hadn't 
come to her first public appearance, her triumph.” 

Now I know any number of pulp writers 
who insist that a slick magazine love story 
is nothing on earth, but an extra-good pulp 
story. Bunk! They’re two different 
breeds. 


When a pulp editor writes me, as one 
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does once in a while, that my story is more 
suited to the needs of a general magazine 
(Collier’s) or a woman’s magazine (Mc- 
Call’s) than to a specialized love magazine, I 
take the advice. If you’ve ever written a 
pulp story, you know why. In fact, if 
you've ever read a pulp story, then you 
know why. 

Let’s chew on a few more bits from slick 
love stories, and see how they stack up 
alongside of the pulps. I spent months pol- 
ishing brittle staccato repartee for slick love 
stuff before I discovered that the conversa- 
tion is by no means as sophisticated as 
many writers often say that it is. Good 
stuff. Amusing stuff. Often scintillating 
stuff. But not quite so cerebral or salon- 
ish as a poor pulp writer used to think it 
was. 


“All over the country, all over the world, 
wherever American magazines are sold, you be- 
gan to see Janet’s face. You saw her in ermine 
coats and in wool sports dresses, in evening frocks 
and in hostess gowns. You saw her smile for 
dentifrices and there were the shining peaceful 
folds of her hair recommending permanent waves.” 


So far you wouldn’t consider this (from 
Teresa Hyde Phillips’ “Not for a Year’) 
very different from a Love Story yarn 
about a model. You’ve seen dozens of them 
about the poor but beautiful young girl who 
captures the affections of the great big 
wonderful man. In this story, there’s a 
flurry of a hate-love affair with another 
model—a man-model, naturally. 

Now here’s where you have a chance of 
using a bit more subtlety than in the pulps. 
Look at this for conflict technique: 


” 


“They don’t like each other,” the other models 
said. “Janet Talcott and Adair. If the cameras 
were milk, they’d curdle when Janet and Adair 
have to give each other the eye with the smile.” 

. .. They weren’t wasting a minute. There they 
were, she cool and scornful, he a stag at bay. And 
Vaski was getting good stuff from them. He al- 
ways did. In each other’s presence their person- 
alities seemed to expand, so to speak. Whenever 
they were together, hating each other, there was 
a tide within them, life strongly flowed. 

“Break the pose,” Vaski said. “That undoubted- 
ly will be a knockout. Though every time when I 
develop a plate from you two I expect a nice scene 
of a cat and a dog spitting at each other.” 


Contrast that Collier blend of characters 
with this from the current All-Story: 


“His voice was cold, harsh, hateful. Without 
wanting to, without dreaming that she was going 
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burst into tears. 


to, Irina Sobbing, 
wailed...’ 

Then go back to your slick story again: 

“He had posed with her often enough, Very 
handsome they looked, side by side, beaming in 
the middle of the book, or so smart, sophisticated, 
and informed on the back cover, all white ties, 
orchids and limousines, smoking “Frosted” ciga- 
rettes on their snooty anonymous way to the opera 
Giving off charm at every pore.” 


Tring 


There’s a real difference between those 
styles of writing. Grab at that “snooty 
anonymous” manner. It’s typical. 

A certain simplicity belongs in the pulps 
and yet, in some ways, the pulp style js 
more elaborate than that of the slicks, 
There’s a certain self-conscious pompous- 
ness of phrase that finds its way into pulp 
love stories when you go sincere about your 
love emotions. If your girl loves, she loves, 
If she hates, she hates. She has no luke. 
warm emotions. Even if she starts out 
on the first page as a colorless little love- 
lorn lass, you know that she'll gather 
glamor with every palpitation of the heart, 
and beauty with every addition of a dress. 

The slick paper heroine can “wrap her 
disdain .. . around her and lay the folds of 
it at her feet,’ but the pulp heroine “had 
never known such gnawing pangs of fury 
even while in that electric moment her heart 
beat in her throat like a trapped bird.” 

I’ve seen girls sob and gloat over these 
emotional yarns. They thrill with vicarious 
joy when the hero places the engagement 
ring on a slim red-manicured finger. You've 
got to delineate each emotion in the pulps. 


| be my desk are two perfect examples of 
the comparison between slicks and pulps 
The aforementioned carries “Orchid Girl 
from Love Story, which is just about per 
fect in its emotional glamor, and “The Mor 
quis of Quicksilver,” by Frank Leon Smith, 
in the February 9 issue of Collier’s is swel 
in its gay, blithely romantic young love. 

Let’s start with orchids and go on W 
marquises : 





The orchid girl has lost her money, bit 
the doctor hero doesn’t know it. He has: 
contempt for society girls and doesn’t know 
that she’s dancing because she needs to @ 
three times a day. 


“In floating rose-shaded chiffons and filmy vel 
Eve had drifted like a wraith blown by a brea 
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out of black tree shadows on the stage to an im- 
provised stage of green velvet turf. Her eyes 
garched vainly for that tall lithe figure. The moon 
spread silvery whiteness over the many rows of 
intimates in Paris gowns and faultless evening 
clothes, over the masses of flower beds, shrubs 
and tinkling fountains. 

... To music like a precious memory, Eve in 
white, her hair sculptured gold, danced a love call 
... Danced the glory and miracle of woman’s 
love for man. Danced until that blasé crowd rose 
and cheered . . . Grief sheathed her in ice. Success 
without Bob’s love was salt on her lips . . . But 
Eve’s heart wasn’t iron; it was clay for him to 
mold. Her heart was beating crazily loud now in 
her ears as she met his eyes with a silent appeal.” 


That’s swell pulp love stuff. It gives an 
emotional picture so that the girl reader can 
duplicate the heroine’s emotions vicariously, 
as she duplicates the hero’s kisses on the 
heroine’s lips. Here’s more: 


“He swept her close to him, and his lips pressed 
hers, satiny, berry-red, yielding. In the glorious 
magic of that kiss she was thrilled with an ecstasy 
that she thought belonged only to the gods. 

“Her arms crept up around his neck. She kissed 
him and gave her heart into his trust . . . He bent 
his head and rained kisses on her spun-gold hair, 
on the Cupid’s hollow in her throat, her hands, her 
mouth, exquisite, adorable, fragrant as a rose 
leaf... 

... She clung to him. She was where she had 
longed to be. Closely held in his arms, lips upon 
Ros 

“A small quivering sigh escaped her as he re- 
leased her for a moment. Then he crushed her to 
him again, and set his lips on hers in a kiss that 
lifted her to dizzying heights of ecstasy.” 


If you’re writing pulp love, I’d advise 
you to read every word of “Orchid Girl” 
and then try to capture the mood and the 
vocabulary. 

Now for our Marquis: 

He’s a rapid worker, this Marquis. And 
our heroine has a gnawing fear of speedy 
work. She’s the reception clerk in an ad- 
vertising agency and he likes her looks and 
tells her so, in rapid-fire monologue. She’s 
afraid that he’s slippery as well as speedy, 
and she doesn’t want to love him, but he 
decides that she must. She tries to be cold, 
but her iciness comes up against his talk- 
itiveness : 

“He swung around and came to her desk.” 

“Ah, good morning, good morning, and what a 
morning! All the birds in the trees were singing 
to me and saying with many’s the sly look, ‘There 
you go, John Markey, and soon you'll be feasting 
your eyes on the fairest flower that ever bloomed! 
And this very evening she would be gracing your 
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board and hovering daintily over the meat and 
drink you place before her, were it not—’” 

“If you are, by chance, referring to me, you are 
mistaken, Mr. Markey. I am not dining with you.” 

“How now—and the change that’s come over 
you! Yesterday you were fair leaping at me, 
straightening my tie and plucking little lints from 
my coat and saying, ‘John, dear, do be careful 
crossing those streets!’ and ‘John, darling, promise 
me you'll look out for those cars and busses!’ 
Hah! And today you greet me with growls and 
rattling of the chains. This might confuse a 
lesser man, but John Markey knows you for the 
gentlest sweetest guardian of the portals these 
grim old walls have ever looked down upon.” 

Such good nonsense, with plenty of ro- 
mance behind it! Of course you don’t need 
graphs to tell you that he’s translating the 
friendliness in her eyes, rather than the con- 
cern in her words. Come to think of it, I 
don’t suppose that she really had a chance 
to say anything further than “Howdy” and 
“Good-bye” to him. He was a rapid talker, 
you remember. But we like our Marquis. 

Compare the clinch scene with that of 
“Orchid Girl’ and you'll have as good a 
comparison between the two styles as I 
could concoct for you in a month and six 
days: 

“He slammed down the receiver, grabbed a 
folder of papers, pointed at her with a stiff fore- 
finger, and said softly, ‘Don’t move. Don’t even 
change that lovely expression. I have to hurry, 
but I’ll be right back, and I won’t be at all fierce. 
I'll be so—’ ” 

She stood up, radiant, defiant. “One moment, 
Mr. Markey. Do I take it that you have proposed 
to me?” 

“Oh, Norry, darling, I have, I have! Will you 
marry me and—” 

She took the folder from his hand and put it 
on the desk. “Then, since you'll never have to 
propose to me again, don’t you think—?” 

“T do, indeed!” He put his arms around her and 
she put her arms around him. They kissed. It 
was in every way a kiss suitable to the occasion. 
Then she pushed him away and put the folder 
into his hand .. .” 


He probably loves her every bit as much 
as the Orchid Girl’s doctor loves the Orchid 
Girl, and you know it from the semi-humor- 
ous restraint in the love scene. 

Is that a comparison? That is a com- 
parison. 

There are plenty more. 

The current Ladies’ Home Journal car- 
ries another of the Marigold and Bill stories 
about the girl with antique cravings (the 
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hawthorne jar and Venetian glass type of 
antiques, not the kind with long gray beards 
and waxed mustachios), and the man who 
believes that anything old is inefficient and 
unbeautiful. Here’s a scrap for a good 
writer : 


“Go chase yourself, Adored One. Can we af- 
ford to eat all we want?” 

“This once,” said Bill. 

“Minnie,” said Marigold, “perhaps you are see- 
ing me for the last time with a full tummy. Do 
you think Bill will still love me when my ribs 
stick out like in famine pictures?” 

“I’d worship you,” Bill said, “if you were hang- 
ing in a doctor’s office fastened together with wires. 
You’d be quiet, then, except when the wind blew.” 

“A macabre lad, what?” asked Marjorie. “Crude, 
but with a heart of gold.” 


And so he rushes off again, as he is in 
the habit of rushing. 

Look gently upon that, and then look 
with equal gentleness (or do I mean gen- 
tility?) upon this from Love Fiction 
Monthly: 

... “I’m not going to let you miss the good 
times of courtship. We'll dance and laugh and 
have our fun together ... With you to help me 
I can be anything,” he cried. “With you beside 
me, loving me, believing in me, there’s nothing I 
can’t do. Oh, Gay, I love you so. I love you so 
terribly ... His arms were holding her close now. 
He was kissing her over and over. Silva Cramer 
was forgotten. Barney was forgotten. The world 
had fallen away, leaving just the two of them— 
the one-man-girl and the one-girl-man welded in a 
union of perfect love.” 


If you study the pulp loves, you have 
seen at least seven stories built on the plot 
of the honeymoon cruise that wasn’t a 
honeymoon. After all arrangements are 
made, there’s a fight and plans for the 
wedding are cancelled. But the man goes 
on his trip alone. And the girl, not to be 
outdone, goes on the same boat, hating him, 
but ready to fall in love again. Well, 
Collier’s did it, too, in a Richard Thruelson 
story called “Grand American.” 

“It was a splendid fight. But then all their 
fights were splendid. They had quarreled, joyously 
and bitterly, from a nodding acquaintance to the 
wedding announcements. Bickering was their meat 
and their drink. They loved it—and each other— 
passionately.” 

Here’s an equally pyrotechnic display 
from the current Thrilling Love: 

“Her heart felt storm-tossed as the ocean waves 
which broke in frothy confusion on the sands that 
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stretched before her troubled eyes. The thought 

. made Starr’s nerves quiver like taut wires 
Her hazel eyes darkened with emotion . . . His 
thrilling unforgettable voice stirred memories that 
stabbed .. .” 
































































It isn’t so much that the stories are dif- 
ferent, or the characters different or the 
emotions different in these two types of love 
stories. The difference, it seems to me, is 
that in the pulp love the reader is told just 
how to imagine an emotion while in the 
slick love the writer takes it for granted 
that the reader knows the outward signs of 
the emotions. 


In other words, the difference is that be- 
tween a colored photographic picture, of the 
“Yards of Roses” or “Love at Sunset” 
school and a modern picture that concen- 
trates attention on the important lines or 
colors that will suggest the whole picture 
in a few knowing strokes. 


And here are the markets: 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave. N. Y. 
Daisy Bacon is the editor of this specialized pulp 
love magazine. And if you read the love pulps at 
all, you can’t miss this. Miss Bacon has bought 
only 5,000 and 6,000 word stories from me but 
she also buys an occasional novelette and serial. 
Just the same, you’d better stick to the more 
standard lengths for her, and make every word of 
the five or six thousand as truly emotional as 
any heart-throbber could wish. 


Ainslee’s, 79 Seventh Ave. N. Y. Miss Daisy 
Bacon handles this with Love Story. It started 
out to be a slick love book (at least some of 
us thought so) but it’s now just a different kind 
of a pulp love story. A little less pulp-y, but just 
the same your story must be definitely a love story 
(slightly warm) and not just a story with love in 
it. Story lengths aren’t quite so rigid here, but 
don’t make them too long. 


All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, N. Y. Amita 
Fairgrieve is the editor, and decide right now not 
to bother her unless you can manage to use plenty 
of emotion and lots of love conflict in the same 
story. I’ve heard tell that she uses 30,000 word 
serials and fillers of 3,500 to 4,000 words, but ! 
usually try her on 6,000, 6,500 or 7,000 words, 
myself. A certain tone of reality (I don't meat 
what the proletarian magazines mear), is required, 
in spite of the desire for glamor. If you can have 
a certain real but poetic strain to your pros 
(Valentine poetry, I’m afraid), try it here. 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave. N. ¥. 
Helen MacVichie, who was once with “Cupid's 
Diary” and later with Amita Fairgrieve is n0¥ 
handling Sweetheart, for Dell. She doesn’t watt 


(Continued on page 64) 
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NE DAY, 
years ago, 
when I was 


in the Seventh or 
Eighth grade, my 
chum and I made up 
our minds that we 
would write a novel. 
We would write it 
together, turn and 


Let Them Talk! 


By DororHy McCLeary 


Dorothy McCleary has been writing, on 
and off, for about sixteen years. Her first 
stories appeared in Mencken's Smart SEt; 
in BrooM, PaGAan, and the “little magazines” 
of a decade ago. 

Recently her stories have appeared in 
Story; one of these, “Winter”, was printed 
in O’Brien’s “Best SHort Stories or 1934,” 
and another, “Sunday Morning”, will ap- 
pear in the 1935 volume. She is co-winner 
of the Doubleday-Doran Story-Magazine 
Novel Prize, with the novel “Not For 
Heaven,’ published May 1st, and has a short 
story in June Pictorial Review. In private 
life she is the wife of H. M. Hamilton, 
writer and literary critic, and lives in New 


years which have 
gone by, bringing, I 
hope, riper judgment 
and surer style, I 
should be inclined 
still to begin a story 
or a novel in much 
that same way. I 
don’t mean the sugar 
—but the dialogue. 





turn about, each tak- 
ing every other 
chapter. It was great fun planning this 
epic work. First we thought up a kind of 
plot, then we chose our heroines—two of 
them, because we could not agree as to 
whether she should be blonde or brunette— 
two heroes for the same reason; and then we 
started in to write. My friend had charge 
of the first chapter. She had been steeping 
herself a good deal in Augusta Evans, and 
the opening words were something like this: 

“She laid her hand against her alabaster 
cheek. Ah, this sad, sad day. Would 
Jerome ever more return to her? She 
was a tall girl with hair of deepest jet 
and eyes like dark pools . . . etc., etc.” 
While the second chapter, my own great 

pride, took off on a slightly different tack : 

“What are all those beautiful flowers 
you are planting there, Mrs. Vandivort?” 
inquired Gwendolen, running gaily out 
into the sunshine with her sun bonnet 
hanging behind her head, a lovely bright 
smile on her rosy face. 

“They are not anything like as beauti- 
ful as you, dear Gwendolen,” remarked 
Mrs. Vandivort sweetly. 

“Why, thank you,” responded Gwen- 
dolen, kissing her cheek. “Dear Mrs. 
Vandivort.” 

I had been reading the Elsie books. 

The joint novel never got any further 
than the first two chapters. For each of 
us secretly despised the other’s style. 

Strangely enough, even after all these 
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Cutting out the ex- 
cess gayety and sun- 
shine and sweetness, there still remains the 
dialogue. And dialogue means story to me 
today, just as much as it did in those early 
years when I was accustomed to thumbing 
through a library book before taking it out, 
to see if it had “talk” in it. If it had no 
“talk” it was not for me. 

I believe that at least nine-tenths of the 
reading public share this failing with me. 
Young and old, they want to read dialogue 
rather, than description, psychological an- 
alysis, exposition or even narration; al- 
though narration is second choice, and 
surely no more appetizing dish could be set 
before a reader of any age than a good rich 
blend of dialogue and narration, assorted. 

Now just wherein lies the charm of dia- 
logue? (For even badly written dialogue 
has a kind of perverse charm, like that of a 
very homely woman.) Certainly it must lie 
in the two-fold fact that it is easy to read 
and that it can convey an immediate illusion 
of real life pulsing behind the words. 
Write: 


Mrs. Snyder went into the market to buy a 
chicken for her Sunday dinner. She had only 
eighty-six cents, or at the most a dollar, to lay 
out on the purchase. Suppose it should not be 
enough! She looked anxiously at the fat fowls. 


and we have a vague picture of a housewife 
of some sort, age unguessable, harassed by 
a not particularly interesting economic 
problem. If, having read so far, we should 
care to read on, it would be only with the 
same mild curiosity with which we pursue 
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a newspaper account of some minor happen- 
ing—just to see how it turned out: did 
she get the chicken or not? We don’t much 
care, but out of force of habit we read on, 
just to see. 

But if the episode were to begin some- 
thing like this: 

“How much is fowls?” asked Mrs. Snyder, 


laying a thumb along the breast bone of one of 
the smaller one to judge of the skin. 
he’ 


“What’re you asking today for a stewing fowl? 
This one here, this is all skin and bones!” 

“A fine bird, Mis’ Snyder. That’s a fine little 
bird you got your hands on.” He reached over, 
grabbed it by the legs and laid it on the scales. 
“Dollar-five,” he said, brandishing a piece of brown 
wrapping paper in his other hand. “Want a little 
suet with it?” 

“Dollar-five !” 
rubbish !” 
we should have a fairly definite picture of 
Mrs. Snyder as well over middle age, with 
hard, possibly gnarled hands, and an ex- 
pression on her face of invincible stubborn- 
ness. If we care to read on, it will be be- 
cause of a sympathy for Mrs. Snyder, 
because we applaud her aggressive tactics 
and wonder how she will fare in conflict 
with the poultry man. 

Dialogue has always seemed to me the 
easiest and simplest device for telling a 
story. For if the characters come out and 
speak for themselves the reader is bound 
to believe in their existence. And isn’t that 
what story-writing is—the creation of a 
little group of living characters? What 
happens to them is not half so important 
as that they themselves should be alive. 

Now bringing characters into life is no 
laughing matter. We ourselves were not 
born into this world without pain and suffer- 
ing on the part of someone. For in real 
life nature demands a certain sacrifice in 
the matter of giving birth. The process can- 
not be got around by any cross-cuts. More 
particularly it cannot be carried out in 
absentia. The mother must decidedly be 
present. And to an equal degree the author 
must be present. 

By “being present” I mean that the 
author must feel and think with each char- 
acter in every speech he utters. He must 
give out his own vitality to each character. 
It must be as if he himself were there, not 
on the paper where the words appear, but 


exploded Mrs. Snyder. “Dollar- 
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completely inside the skin of the character, 
Nothing less than this will do if we are to 
create live people. 


It is comparatively easy to write with the 
mind alone: to ask, at a given point, “What 
would the character say here, I wonder?” 
and to proceed to work out the answer by 
means of psychology. Such and such a type 
would react in this or that way, the mind 
would decide; and what could be easier than 
to manufacture a speech embodying these 
good sound psychological principies? It 
would read well, too, no doubt, and much 
of our merely entertaining reading matter is 
prepared in just this way. Written with the 
mind alone, it may have a witty lightness 
and fluency which are almost an end in 
themselves. 


O. Henry once wrote a story exposing the 
fallacy of trying to imagine in cold blood 
what one would say or do in a time of 
deep emotional stress. I haven't the story 
at hand to quote from, but roughly it is as 
follows. Two men are arguing as to how 
each would react if he were to learn that 
his wife had gone off and left him. One, 
whom we'll call Mr. A, protests that he 
would not let himself be moved in the least 
by such an outrage, but would merely dis- 
miss it and his wife from his mind with 
possibly an oath and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Mr. B, however, thinks that the 
experience would unbalance him completely, 
that he would probably lose all semblance 
of rational outlook, perhaps even turn to 
prayer. Of course they return home to 
find by odd coincidence that the wife of 
each has indeed left her husband. M. B, 
takes the news philosophically enough, 
swears a little, and that’s all. But Mr. A 
clasps his hands and in a great rush of 
fevered words begins a long, fervent prayer, 
“Oh God, why hast Thou let this bitter 
cup, etc.” And I believe that in real life 
very few people can predict how they wil 





react to a given situation. They must wait 
until they get there, then discover at firs 
hand what unexpected tricks their emotions 
will play. 

The writer, of course, cannot wait. He 
must deal with emotions and_ sensations 
which he already knows from his own pat 
experience. But still the work of discovery 
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exists for him in a vital, special way. He 
must perform an emotional journey with 
each character in order to learn just exactly 
how the character will react when the mo- 
ment of stress arrives. This can be done 
only through feeling every speech which 
the character utters from the moment he 
appears on the page. Then, by the time an 
emotional crisis is reached, the writer will 
be so steeped in the personality of his 
character-creation that he can go with him 
emotionally into the deeper registers of ex- 
perience; the writer has, in other words, 
formed the habit of thinking and feeling as 
the character thinks and feels. And only 
when he has reached this point in artistic 
creation is he qualified to let his character 
go forth to stand on his own feet as a living 
individual. 

But as to the genesis of these living char- 
acters—where do they come from in the 
first place, before we get hold of them to put 
the breath of life into their paper bodies? 

I should like to hazard the guess that in 
the large majority of cases they are people 
we have known in early childhood when our 
minds were impressionable. We may have 
long since forgotten the person, in the press 
and confusion of years full of crowded 
images. But the type is there somewhere 
in the brain. And as we have gone along, 
year after year, we have seen other people 
who slightly resemble this early prototype. 
These newcomers have slipped of them- 
selves into the groove along with the proto- 
type. Possibly in the course of a short span 
of years we may have seen or known at 
least three people who carry out the same 
general type-trend. This phenomenon, re- 
peated through a fairly large and varied 
group of types, will give us, by the time 
we reach maturity, a quite remarkable por- 
trait gallery inside of our brains. The 
gallery will be made up exclusively of 
people whom we may say we really know; 
for have we not recognized them wherever 
we saw them and docketed them away, each 
with his own kind? And I may add that 
not only do we know them, but in a sense 
we alone, of all the inhabitants of the earth, 
know these people; for we have chosen 
them, almost subconsciously, and so have 


made them our own by right of natural 
selection, 


Jury, 1935 
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What could be simpler, then, when we 
need a character for a story or novel, than 
to bring out one of these familiars, who, 
having ripened in the brain, has by now 
become almost like a phase of our own 
personality? I see the same general char- 
acter-patterns bobbing up again and again 
in the work of other writers. In my own 
case I shall feel lucky if I can muster as 
many as a dozen separate ones to last me 
a whole working lifetime. 

Having summoned the character, how to 
give him life and individuality? There is 
only one way: let him talk and act exactly 
as you, if you were he, would talk and 
act. For, now that you have brought him 
out of the type group in which you keep him 
safely in your mind’s reservoir, he must 
shed the anonymous type markings and 
become a unique individual. Surely each 
of us alive is a unique individual. There- 
fore a writer, when he projects his unique 
outlook on life into the various character- 
types which he knows inside out from long 
acquaintance, is bound, if he does his work 
well, to create unique characters. It all 
depends upon the extent to which the writer 
is willing and able to give to his own pecul- 
iar quality of personality. 

May I quote from one of my own stories 
to illustrate this point? 

The man in my story “Winter” was taken 
from one of my most deeply cherished 
character-types. A middle-aged dreamer, 
weak, fond of drink, an unfulfilled intel- 
lectual, rather commonplace in appearance, 
but with an egotism which has withstood 
years of poverty and self-neglect, he has 
been taken in off the street on a cold winter 
night by a poor woman. My problem, of 
course, was to make the man’s own words 
establish his particular quality and individ- 
uality. 

Hannah measured the water and coffee into the 
coffee-pot, then took up a pair of sharp scissors 
and approached the bed. “Now sit up, baby,” she 
said, “I want to trim that hair out of your ears.” 

He sat up, and Hannah wrapped a blanket 
tenderly around his shoulders. 

“You ought to look after these ears yourself,” 
she said. 

“What for?” he asked impatiently. “What does 
it matter?” 

Hannah laughed in his face. “Even a cat keeps 
herself clean. Ain’t you as good as a cat?” 


He shook his head and looked mournfully out 
at the falling snow. “You don’t understand me,” 
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he said. “No, no, you don’t understand me, or 
you wouldn’t talk to me that way. Keeping myself 
clean—no, that’s not the point. No, that signifies 
nothing at all to me at the present time.” 

“All right. Hold your head still, baby !” 

“And bringing a cat into it——”’ He frowned 
heavily. “Yes, a cat licks itself all over, true! Be- 
cause it doesn’t know any better. Because a 
cat’s outlook on life is what you might call— 
shallow; shallow in the extreme!” 

“Now, turn the other ear.” 

“And furthermore, when a cat’s sick, it doesn’t 
keep itself clean, does it?” He looked up at her 
sharply. “Indeed no, when it’s sick it has other 
things to think about. For once in its life it has 
something to think about besides its own fur. You 
can mark my words: a sick cat is a dirty cat! 
Or, vice versa—. And rightly so,” he added, 
in an oratorical tone, “for by the outer trappings 
can we thus judge of the conditions within. And 
there, my girl, we have my situation in a nut- 
shell: I look like a sick man and I am a sick 
man.” 

“You don’t look very sick to me,” said sagen 

“Tt’s vs soul I’m talking of,” he snapped, ‘ 
the b 

“Oh. ” Hannah smiled to herself... . 


I have quoted this passage at some length 
because I feel that the character has stated 
his own case far more graphically than I 
could have done if I had put it into analysis 
or exposition. But, having once stated it, 
he does not rest their. He enlarges upon it. 
Later in the story he makes it clear that 
the reason he has no interest in his outer 
appearance is that he feels himself bad 
within; he is full of remorse for his wasted 
life. 


“Oh, haircut, haircut !” he cried out in disgust. 
“I don’t want a haircut. What’s all this non- 
sense—shaving, haircut? It leaves my heart the 
same, doesn’t it? It doesn’t change the inside of 
me. No, no, what I’m after is something to 
wash me _ within — absolution, that’s what I’m 
after !” 

But in spite of his passing mood of self- 
disgust his egotism remains unshaken. He 
says at one point: 


“You don’t understand me... You mean me 
well, and I thank you for it.” A tear worked its 
way slowly down his cheek and fell on his hand. 
“But you know. . . You don’t know what I feel— 
in here.” He beat his hand against his heart. “I’m 
not just anybody, you know.” 

And that, essentially, is the degree of self- 
revelation which I believe should be aimed 
at in character portrayal through dialogue. 
If possible the two predominant forces of 
the character’s nature should be given full 


play against each other. Then we shall have 
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that inner conflict which is the ear mark 
of every person of flesh and blood. 

I have time to touch only briefly on one 
other phase of characterization through dia- 
logue, but it is one of great importance, | 
refer to what for a better name I call the 
timing of conversation. Or it might be 
called the emotional spacing. 

We all know that in ordinary, every day 
conversation we don’t always hear a remark 
the first time it is made. Sometimes we ask 
to have it repeated. Often, if we ignore it, 
the other person will voluntarily repeat it, 
sometimes in anger at not having been an- 
swered the first time. But in any case, 
everyday talk does not flow along without 
interruptions; there are many little mis- 
understandings, many repetitions. All this 
should be suggested in written dialogue. 

Nor do people, talking in real life, ap- 
proach an idea directly. No, they faintly 
suggest it, then hedge off, and bring the 
matter up again later a little more definitely, 
then finally spring it straight out. As, for 
instance: 

“T see there’s a football game this after- 
noon.” 

“Um,” says the wife, pouring his coffee. 

“Pretty cold for sitting out, I'll say.” 

“Well, I should think so. I’d rather be 
shot than sit out on a freezing grandstand 
weather like this.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If you sit on the 
sunny side 4 

“You don’t mean to tell me you're fool 
enough to go to a football game, James 
Todhunter !” 

He laughed at her over his coffee cup. “I 
kind of told Phil and the others, yesterday, 
when they were talking about rounding up 
some of the old bunch 

“Well, for goodness sake, go if you're 
crazy enough to want to.” 

“You wouldn’t mind?” 








She made no answer. 
“All right, if you don’t mind, I told Phil 
I’d go.” 


And so on, ad infinitum. 
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Market 


New York and Pacific Coast 


Letters 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


calmed down a bit, and publishers are 

waiting to see the results of their burst 
of creative energy—so unusual at a time of 
year when spring fever is scheduled to strike 
the magazine industry. 

The one new wide-open market is the de- 
tective magazine that Steeger and Goldsmith 
have added to the Popular string. It is 
called—of all things !—Detective Tales. Did 
anybody guess there was a simple, straight- 
forward title left? Well, here it is, and 
scheduled to appear in July, with the first is- 
sue dated August. Rogers Terrill edits it. 

Heart interest and human emotion are the 
special requirements. Stories should be 
strongly melodramatic, the characters should 
be very real and appealing, and situations 
should deal with the poignant phases of 
crime. Of course there must be an impor- 
tant detective character, but in the shorts 
he does not need to be the lead. An O. 
Henry twist will help you make a sale. But 
keep away from the hard-boiled gangster 
stuff; the editor is looking for the glamor 
and the old Jimmy Valentine spirit of crime- 
detection and punishment, when crime was 
not merely a racket and a detective could be 
clever and daring; and the criminal might 
even have a bit of the Robin Hood in his 
makeup. The time should be the present, 
of course. It is merely the spirit of the 
scene that the editor suggests you give a ro- 
mantic touch to. 

Lengths of material wanted for Detective 
Tales run: 15,000 for novels; 9,000 for 
novelettes ; 4,500 and under for shorts. The 
tegular Popular Publications rate of one cent 
and up, promptly on acceptance, prevails. 
For shorts of good quality which are less 
than 3,000 words in length, a special bonus 
of a quarter cent additional will be paid. 
Address manuscripts to 205 East 42nd St. 


To activity in the pulp field has 
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The American Spectator has taken on a 
new lease of life, having been bought by C. 
H. Fingerwood who also publishes Modern 
Living and Current Psychology and Suc- 
cessful Living. The new address is 132 
West 31st Street. Julian Funt, editorial 
director for the three magazines, gives this 
information on behalf of the editorial staff : 
The American Spectator is now edited by 
an anonymous board. Articles should not 
be longer than 1500 words, are signed of 
course, and are paid for at a cent a word on 
publication. They should be satiric in style, 
and must have topical value. For instance, 
the sort of information that newspaper men 
couldn’t put into articles for their papers 
might fit into this more daring magazine. 
The American scene, in general, is the only 
limitation as to subject matter, although 
there may seem to be more attention to the 
literary scene because many of the readers 
are writers. Articles should always have a 
fresh slant or unusual material, and be con- 
cerned with subjects that have not been 
done to death. No poetry is wanted, and 
the editors are overloaded with fiction at 
present. 

Current Psychology and Successful Liv- 
ing is a monthly under the editorial direc- 
tion of Julian Funt, 132 West 31st Street. 
“Tt is devoted to current psychology. The 
editors are interested in unusual articles on 
current psychology, particularly competently 
handled case reports, results of psychological 
experiments, and interesting interpretations 
of newer trends in the psychological field.” 
Payment on publication is made at rates 
varying from one-half to two cents a word. 

Under the same editorial direction is the 
monthly called Modern Living. “Health 
stories are wanted, particularly those han- 
dled from a drugless angle. Articles are 
about diets, personal recoveries, health 
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hints—of a self-health nature and those 
which may be applied at home.”’ These run 
up to 1,500 words in length. Rates and 
other data the same as the companion maga- 
zine in the paragraph above. 

The kiddies are getting a break now, with 
Mickey Mouse Magazine appearing in large 
size, brilliant colors, and a whole lot of good 
clean fun that even grown-ups can’t resist. 
It is a quarterly now, but with September 
will become a monthly. Offices are at 551 
Fifth Avenue. And the feature of those of- 
fices is the life-long hobby of the editor, 
Hal Horne—a collection of jokes estimated 
conservatively at about five million! And 
they are filed, indexed, and cross-indexed so 
methodically that you can find any type of 
joke or variation with practically no effort. 
Or you could if the editor would let you— 
but he won’t! He uses that remarkable col- 


lection just to check the jokes sent in and 
thus make sure that they are original—or at 
least, that they have a new twist. 

This sort of humor is hard to do accord- 
ing to the associate editor, Irv S. Brecher, 
for it has to be absolutely clean, it must be 
quality, it must appeal to grown-ups while 


aiming at children. And equally important 
—it must make fun of nobody. Considerable 
parts of the magazine are staff-written, but 
they are open to fiction and to ideas for 
page cartoons. The field will be better after 
September. Rates are paid according to 
value. Humor is the hardest thing in the 
writing game to do well, according to this 
editor, and he believes that for those with 
talent, this field offers the greatest future. 
“Turn on the radio, and you'll see the need !” 

The Children’s Magazine is another ju- 
venile to appear presently, but so far the ad- 
dress is not made more definite than Box 
246, Station G, New York City. Charlotte 
Carter and Hal Kafka are the editors. They 
give the following information: “No mate- 
rial needed at present. Recognized authors 
being sought by past performance in pub- 
lished works—novels, shorts, cartoons, 
poetry, cutouts, puzzles, etc. Send no manu- 
scripts. Ask for needs first. Inform us of 
what prospective contributors have. Report 
in 30 days or more. Rates of payment: 2% 
cents a word.” 

Column Review, 545 Fifth Avenue, se- 


lects most of its material from previews of 
the many columns submitted by the synd. 
cates. It does, however, buy a little materia) 
outside. Original articles around 2%) 
words in length on some phase of colump. 
ists and their work are paid for at ¥ to? 
cents a word, according to value, usually on 
acceptance. The magazine keeps up a cer. 
tain sophisticated manner and material cap 
be light and subtle—“don’t care how subtk 
because the editors can take that kind of 
thing,” according to the associate editor, 
Maxwell Lehman. Column Review wil 
also pay one dollar for boners found in cd- 
umns. The original column must be sub- 
mitted in order to have it considered, and 
typographical errors are not eligible. Any 
column, however, will be considered, since 
many small-town papers are the starting 
places for talented writers. 

A news magazine in which both sides of 
every issue raised will be treated simu 
taneously is to appear soon under the editor- 
ship of Gorham Munson. For each article, 
a reply will be written to order. No fiction 
will be used, but “satiric or invective verse 
will be welcomed.” Manuscripts should bk 
kept under 3,500 words. Address: Gorham 
Munson, Suite 326, 101 West 58th Street. 

Another new publication called The Fellow 
Traveler will appear the first of September. 
Herman Partnow edits it at 80-15 Grenfell 
Avenue, Kew Gardens, New York. Het 
looking for “poems, stories, and critical e& 
says reflecting individual and social confit 
of today.” 

The Patrician is another new monthly 
sponsored by an organization of more thai 
five hundred artists, architects, and mus: 
cians. Mrs. Margaret Porter, the founder, 
205 West 57th Street, and Irving Sherman, 
managing editor, 1872 Monroe Avenue, the 
Bronx, would like to hear “from those wh § 
can write interestingly and engagingly »— 
music, painting, literature, travel, or politica 
happenings.” 

Ship, Rail and Air is the title of the nev 
shipping and transportation magazine, ¢ 
ited and publshed by Frank Zotti at Ill 
East 42nd Street. This covers governmett 
and big business phases of shipping, and the 
articles must be by men of the same fil 
Hence, there is little field here for the fre 
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lance writer. Payment is by arrangement, 
according to the value of the article. 

Daytime in the Darkness is a bi-monthly 
magazine written by the blind for the seeing. 
Itis managed by Keble Shaw, of 970 Union 
Avenue. 

Rex W. Wadman is editor of a new 
monthly trade publication, Diesel Progress. 
This is put out by Diesel Engines, Inc., 2 
West 45th Street. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Avenue, 
isnow a monthly. Harry A. Bull, the new 
editor succeeding H. J. Whigham, is plan- 
ning some new features and changes in 
makeup. 

The New Talent, 24 West 20th Street, 
is now under the editorship of E. G. Ar- 
nold and David Bernstein. Weldon Giniger 
resigned from the staff to devote his time 
to writing. 

Esquire has some things to say about 
plagiarism, in its July issue, that a lot of 
writers ought to read carefully. 

The fifth annual Atlantic Novel Contest 
ison. This is sponsored by The Atlantic 
Monthly and Little, Brown and Co., of Bos- 
ton. The best novel-length manuscript re- 
ceived before March 1, 1936, wins $10,000 
—half as outright award and the rest as ad- 
vance royalty. 

Ray Long has shifted, within the Mac- 
Fadden fold, to an editorial post on Liberty. 
Ruth Waterbury, formerly editor of Movie 
Mirror is now editor of Photoplay. Kathryn 
Dougherty, who has been editing that maga- 
zine since the resignation of Ray Long, has 
tesumed her post of publisher. I under- 
stand that the June issue of Shadoplay will 
be the last one, as MacFadden wants to 
concentrate on Photoplay. 

And a major move for the MacFadden 
outfit—the entire editorial department of his 
string of magazines is moving into new 
quarters in the Chanin Building, 42nd Street 
and Lexington Avenue. The upheavel takes 
place some time in July, as soon as the of- 
fies have been altered to suit. This in- 
cludes Liberty, Physical Culture, the True 
Story group, the Detective magazines, etc. 

The Island Voyager, a smart looking 
travel monthly, is edited by Morrill Cody at 
5 Beekman Street, Room 425. This uses: 
‘Light, romantic or semi-humorous fiction— 
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1500 to 3500 words. Short, humorous an- 
ecdotes (not jokes)—not more than 500 
words. Popular scientific articles—500 to 
1500 words with photographs, especially 
pertaining to travel or yachting subjects. 
Does not use straight descriptive travel ar- 
ticles unless they are of primary news value 
and exclusive with us. As to photographs: 
action pictures wanted of Newfoundland, 
Canada, Bermuda, West Indies, Miami, 
Mexico, Central America and California.” 
They report on manuscripts “within a week 
or two” and pay $10 a column for humor; 
$10 to 25 for fiction and articles, according 
to the length and quality—on publication. 

The Student Outlook is issued six times 
yearly between October and May, at 112 
East 19th Street. It is a socialist student 
review, edited by Joseph P. Lash. Articles 
run 1500 words or less, but are not paid 
for. The editor wants “articles on econom- 
ics, politics, student affairs, short stories, 
poetry—anything so long as it has a socialist 
slant and is capably written.” 

Outside material is bought very in- 
frequently for The American Dancer, so be- 
for submitting material, it is better to query 
the editor, Paul R. Milton, 250 West 57th 
Street. This is a trade monthly for amateur 
and professional dancers, teachers, etc., and 
articles and news are contributed by mem- 
bers of the profession. 

“Metropolitan entertainment after dark” 
is the field covered by the Stage, 50 East 
42nd Street. Manuscripts on this general 
field, either informative, critical, or amusing, 
will be considered. Literary distinction is es- 
sential. Good light verse related to the field 
will also be considered. Occasionally, photo- 
graphs to accompany news articles are 
bought, but these are mostly by staff photo- 
graphers. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Rates of payment, on acceptance, are 
by agreement with the editor, John 
Hanrahan. 

New Theatre represents the progressive 
new theater movement, and is co-operative 
and non-profit making. As such, it pays 
nothing for contributions, except in royalties 
on published plays. It includes theatre, film, 
dance worlds. Material should be popular, 
technical, and critical—on the art, craft, and 
social background of these arts. Creative 
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material, such as plays which are short, un- 
published, and for about three actors; also 
scenarios for dances or films will be con- 
sidered. Address: Herbert Kline, editor, 114 
West 14th Street. 

No payment is made by Dynamo, a Jour- 
nal of Revolutionary Poetry. But if you are 
interested, Stephen Foster is the editor, 114 
West 14th Street is the address, there’s no 
specified length for poetry. Literary crit- 
icism from a marxian viewpoint, essays not 
to exceed 5,000 words. Satiric social criti- 
cism, essays not to exceed 3,200 words. 


The magazine publisher, Hugo Gerns- 
back, is pushing his book publications under 
the trade name of Radio Publications. Here 
is the dope on his monthly radio magazines : 


Radio-Craft, 999 Hudson Street, Hugo 
Gernsback, editor. This is a general-interest, 
semi-technical and technical radio publica- 
tion. Any material suited to such a type will 
be considered; length up to 2,000 words. 
All manuscripts must be accompanied by 
photographs, and line illustrations. (Either 
sketches or drawings may be submitted.) 
Reports on manuscripts are made “as re- 


quested by author.” Rates of payment are 
“approximately lc per word; payable after 
publication.” 

Short Wave Craft is issued under the 
publishing name of Popular Book Corpora- 
tion, of which Hugo Gernsback is president. 


The address is 99 Hudson Street. H. W. 
Secor is editor. He reports on manuscripts 
“usually within three weeks” and “rate 
varies according to merit of article and pay- 
ment is made on publication.” He wants 
“mostly construction articles on 1 to 5 tube 
short-wave receivers ; small and medium size 
amateur radio transmitters; on television 
receivers, and other material. Articles should 
not exceed 1,500 words in length. Many 
short articles are also used, those accepted 
and published being paid for at usual rates. 
$5.00 monthly short-wave kink page makes 
use of many very short articles with illustra- 
tion. A $5.00 monthly prize for the best 
photo of a YL (young lady amateur radio 
operator), and $20.00 monthly prize for 
best short-wave set constructional article on 
a 1 to 5 tube receiver.” 

Mystery League Magazine, 11 West 42nd 


Street, has finally filed a bankruptcy appeal 

Letters addressed to Mosaic, 9 West 19h 
Street, are returned by the post office. Ditty 
for Edison Smith’s The Greenwich Village 
at 15 East Ninth Street, and for The New 
Act at 230 East Houston Street. 

The Lunatic Herald, edited by Allen 
Klein at 984 Kelly Street, “is at present ina 
state of suspended animation and will prob- 
ably not resume publication until the early 
part of 1936.” 

Most of the material in Fantasy Magazine, 
87-36 162nd Street, Jamaica, New York, is 
staff written. No fiction is wanted at pres- 
ent. The editor of this little monthly js 
Julius Schwartz, who reports that no pay- 
meiit is made at present for material. 

Pacific Coast Market Letter 
By Kay Campbell 


(All addresses Hollywood, Calif., unless otherwise noted.) 

HERE have been many changes in the 

magazine field since the last market 

letter from the Pacific Coast. One 
of the most important is the establishment 
of Ray Long as western editor for Liberty. 
Pacific Coast writers, in particular, may get 
in touch with Mr. Long at 7751 Sunset Blvd, 
Hollywood, when they have material to sub- 
mit to Liberty. “With the increase in ad- 
vertising business during the past few 
months, we, like most of the other magazines 
are very much in the market for new me 
terial,” Mr. Long stated. “We need every 
type of story, but if there is any one field in 
which we need material especially, it is hu- 
mor. Magazines have come out of the slump 
in which they have been settled during the 
past few years and are very definitely look- 
ing for new authors, and new story sources. 
I’m out here to urge reputable authors to 
write and seek new material and new 
writers. The idea that it is only ‘names 
who are welcomed by editors is all wrong. 
If a story is any good, it doesn’t matter who 
wrote it, it will sell, today. We need m- 
terial.” 

One of the best made-up magazines hert 
is a slick, Hollywood On Parade, published 
by the Paramount Publishing Company, 11% 
S. Hill St. L.A. Wheeler is editor. Jean 
Nash is associate. It is in no sense a fat 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sweat Shop 


By ArtTuHurR J. Burks 


One of That Select Circle, “A Million-W ord-a-Y ear Writer” 





This article is not pleasant music to the 
ears of beginners or professional. It’s just 
a hard working successful writer's “letter 
to an editor’ on one of those rainy days 
when people take stock of themselves. 

It is almost impossible to buy five pulps 
without bumping into one of Arthur Burks’ 
stories, under his own name or under one 
of the various “house” names which pub- 
lishers force writers to work. 

Literary shop talk, as it is bruited about 
from Twenty-fifth Street to the Village, in 
New York, ts a ruthless rumbling babble of 
its own. Author Burks’ hard uncompro- 
mising facts are what you would hear, if 
you invited yourself to an evening’s bull 
session with Manhattan’s half a score mil- 
lion word a year men. 

We hope it won’t scare anybody to death. 











magazine, but this time I’m going to. 

I want you readers of WriTER’s DIGEST 
not only to paste these remarks in your 
hats, but to see that every one of your writer 
friends who haven’t arrived go and do like- 
wise. Tell them all. Let them frame them. 
Let them mummify them. My remarks are 
based on years of observation and expe- 
rience, both my own and others’. 

This is the major warning. 

Think of your writing, when and if you 
ative, not as a vocation, but as an avoca- 
tion. Remember that. If you’ve got a job, 
or are training for one aside from writing, 
stick to it. I’d have been better off had I 
done so. So would plenty of my friends. 
For, whisper it softly, writing will not in- 
terfere with any job if you watch your P’s 
and Q’s. I did almost as much writing dur- 
ing my evenings when I was an officer in 
the Marine Corps. But I wasn’t satisfied 
with that, though I was getting $295 a 
month. That sum, right now, would be an 
anchor to windward for which I would be 
exceedingly thankful. 

It would pay so many things, including 
the alimony. 


| NEVER before tried to advertise any 


And you'll see why I’m offering this ad- 
vice in a minute or two. 


Take word rates. Everything else in the 
world has gone up. Word rates have gone 
down, because the various codes have caused 
printing and the cost of paper to go up. 
The writers take the cut because, being un- 
organized, they can’t do anything else. If 
they squawk, well, they’re out on their 
necks, because there are so few magazines, 
comparatively, and so blasted many writers. 
If I refuse to take a cut, there are a dozen 
who will write for what I’m getting, or less, 
and glad of the opportunity. If I had a job 
I wouldn’t give a damn. As it is, I have to 
take the cut or starve. 


There is a handful of writers—and that 
may be too many by far—who have been 
able to keep their word rates up. They are, 
usually, the “cover names.” Their product 
must be used and paid for at proper rates if 
the editors want their stuff. But the shorter 
stuff, which in the long run is in the vast 
majority, can be picked up anywhere. 
Names don’t count much there. Well and 
good. If I won’t write that stuff, other 
people will. I can take what is offered me 
or lump it, and who cares? 


So much can be said on the subject of 
rates, and the various elements that go with 
it, like loyalty. 


First off, there’s no such thing—for the 
vast majority of writers—as loyalty. Sup- 
pose a house is just starting. The editors 
say: 

“Listen, Jones, if you'll write for us at 
our current rates, we'll give you the breaks 
when we can pay more.” 


That’s more of the bologna of the writing 
business. Let’s see what usually happens. 
I agree to what the editor says. In a few 
months he is able to pay on acceptance. He 
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has been paying me on publication. When 


I want pay on acceptance he says: 

“We can get anybody we want now, so 
you take what we hand you and like it.” 

Maybe their words don’t say that, but 
their actions do. Where is the loyalty, 
then? I have not only been subsidizing the 
magazine until they get started; I have 
helped to build them up, only to have some- 
one else come in and lick off the gravy. 

I’ve taken writers into my own magazine 
shops, to editors who didn’t have the nerve 
to ask them for their stuff at the rates I was 
accepting. They’ve been started off, and 
in some instances boosted far above me. 
They didn’t subsidize any magazines. They 
weren’t loyal to any house, but they walked 
off with the top rates anyhow, and I may 
even have been asked to take a cut in order 
for them to have those higher rates! 

I squawk about my own rates. They say: 
“Well, you’ve been writing for us at those 
rates, why should we boost you? You need 
our market. Of course, if you don’t care 
to continue with us, the chaps you brought 
in can furnish the stuff.” 

Loyalty? Loyalty, Hell! 

Try it with almost any house. There are 
exceptions, which I won’t mention because 
I’ve made it a rule not to mention names 
here. In one particular place I’m on the 
other side of the fence, taking some of the 
gravy when I wouldn’t subsidize the house 
when it was paying on publication. But 
that house is loyal. Its old-timers are still 
with it, and happy to be there. 

I’ve furnished new houses with carloads 
of stuff, only to see them take on other 
people who refused them in their bread and 
butter days, when they can pay better rates. 
It’s my own fault, I know. And it will be 
your fault, too, if you don’t mind what I tell 
you. Stick to your job! Write just as 
much as you would if you were free-lancing, 
but don’t be dependent on it for your live- 
lihood. 


AKE us buzzards who have been free- 
lancing for years. We're no good for 
anything else. We couldn’t get a job, or 
hold it if we got one. All we know is 
writing, and opinions may well differ about 
that. Okay, since writing is our business, 





and our only one, we have to sell to eat. 
We have to take our checks as they come, 
no matter how small they are, or how 
much they have been shaved from the 
amount promised. 

Suppose they are shaved? Know what 
that means? Here it is. You sell a 6,000. 
worder to a house that promises a cent a 
word on publication. You get a check for 
fifty dollars. Squawk and they say they 
had to cut the story. Nine times out of ten, 
it’s bologna. 

I’m speaking of the pulps, where the ma- 
jority of you will start—and where a large 
number of you will end, broken, sucked dry, 
old before your time, with all your hopes 
and illusions behind you, unless you've kept 
the job that must pay for your little gray 
home in the West. 

Why do I accept checks for less money 
than I think my stuff is worth? You're 
the reason, and you, and you. If I dort, 
they send my stuff back and take yours, 
just as, if you don’t hold onto that job, 
they’l] do to you when your turn comes. 
You’ve sacrificed your independence when 
you gave up your job and started free- 
lancing. 


NE cent a word, strictly on acceptance, 

is a starvation rate. Anything under 
that is sweat-shop stuff. Payment on pub- 
lication markets are subsidized by writers 
who gamble with the editor that they will 
get paid. Suppose they do? Suppose the 
magazine begins to make money? Nine 
times out of ten the writers who made that 
magazine’s success possible will be out in 
the cold when the editor or publisher is in 
a position to pay cash. For then everybody 
will be after that market. Better writers? 
Sure. But where are all the promises then? 
They’re like before-election promises, meat- 
ing even less per word than the stuff you 
sold them when they needed you. 

I am indulging the hope that few editors 
and publishers realize what they are doing 
in this regard. But, I suppose, in theit 
places I would do the same thing. They 
have progressed into the big money class; 
they want the big money writers. They 9 
after them, or are deluged with their stuff. 
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And where are you? Sitting pretty at your 
job if you’re smart, that’s where. 


Don’t go to New York to free-lance. Too 
many writers and would-be writers are al- 
ready there, with shiny pants and last year’s 
coats, wondering where their rent and the 
next meal are coming from. 


I recently heard an editor say: 


“We have to buy mediocre stuff because 
we can’t get enough good stuff to fill our 
books.” 

Sure, and why not? They’ve never paid 
anything but mediocre rates for mediocre 
stories. If I’m writing for a low rate, 
and my need in dollars per month remains 
unchanged, I have to write at top speed 
to get the right amount of money. It just 
happens that I, personally, do my best writ- 
ing at top speed, but I happen to know that 
most writers do not work that way. They 
pore and study and sweat over their stuff. 
I've paid more attention to quantity than 
to word rates, playing the racket somewhat 
different than most. Up to a few years ago 
I planned on having three at least, four if 
possible, markets for any given story. If 
one turned it down, I still had the others. 
I never have been able, consciously, to 
slant. I get suggestions to do air-war 
novelettes for two different magazines. 
Likely as not both reject the first time, and 
I sell the MS intended for one to the other, 
and vice versa. 


But now markets are becoming more spe- 
cialized. I have to slant. Rejects are re- 
jects. Over the years I piled up plenty of 
them. But I saved them all. They were 
money in the bank, and during the lowest- 
rate-paying years I dumped the vast ma- 
jority of them for rates I wouldn’t have 
written for directly. Criticize me if you 
will, writers, I had to eat, and I had no 
other source of income. I had dependents 
who at least thought they had to eat, and I 
had to humor them or tell it to the judge. 
So, I sold the stuff I had saved. But what 
of my rejects now? I get, as a matter of 
fact, fewer of them now than I ever did, 
because it just happens that there are more 
markets for the sort of stuff I like to write. 
If they fold, which may happen at any time, 


Jury, 1935 
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I’m looking for other markets, or for that 
job I may not be able to hold down. 

Despite word rates and the production 
necessary to live, a professional writer 
simply must turn out an occasional good 
story. Once I got twenty rejects in a row 
from a house which had been worth almost 
$2,000 a month to me. I thought I had lost 
my grip, was finished at thirty. Letters of 
rejection said that I no longer had the right 
slant. I began to wonder. I submitted a 
story under another man’s pseudonym. Back 
came a letter with a check. The letter said: 

“We are pleased that you have the fresh- 
ness we want, that you have so admirably 
caught our slant.” 

They’d rejected better stories under my 
own name. Later I found out the reason. 
I had said something to a writer about 
branching out to new markets. He had car- 
ried tales to the editor, who had said: 

“He’ll come to me on his knees before 
he’ll sell another story to the house.” 

As things happen I didn’t go to him on 
my knees. I never went back. I landed 
with another house at better rates. Then 
and there I made this resolution: never to 
give any one house the chance to make me 
go hungry for an editor’s whim. I have 
stuck to that. I recommend it. I add to 
it: never let writing get you where you have 
to go hungry. The free-lance writers can’t 
be banded together to fight for their rights. 
So I’m jumping over and beyond them to 
reach you, and you, and you. Make writing 
your avocation, not your vocation. You'll 
make just as much money, and have the in- 
come from your job besides. Write at 
night as a relaxation, and if you don’t have 
to depend on the check, the story will prob- 
ably be better. 

There are more lousy stories being offered 
the public today than ever before. The an- 
swer is simple: low rates, rapidly, loosely 
written stories, turned out in carload lots, 
because one has to write four times as much 
now to make the same amount of money. 
I know. I write those same carloads. What 
else can I do? 

Oh, don’t worry about me; I'll get by. 
So far I have had the habit of landing on 
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my feet. I lose one market, another takes 
me on. I lose all markets and do a lot of 
ghosting at four or five times the rates, for 
smooth paper. But the time will come when 
I won’t land on my feet, for, mark this, 
my friends: a writer is like a prizefighter, 
under present conditions. He’s old before 
his time, because some ruthless, greedy pub- 
lisher sucks him dry, shakes his head sadly 
and says: “Jones has slipped ; he’s finished,” 
and blames it on Jones himself, which may 
or may not be right. But the publisher 
and editor who say this are the principal 
reasons for his finish. He can’t produce 
the goods any more, because he’s been forced 
to do a year’s work in a month in order to 
eat. 


The sweatshop isn’t confined to the cloth- 
ing manufacturing trade. Its methods have 
crept into publishing. I shouldn’t say it ex- 
actly like that, for those methods were cur- 
rent twenty, forty years ago. But a new 
technique has been brought in. Take the 
house names deliberately built up so that 
when its original user has been sucked dry, 
a fresh fish can take up the pen and con- 
tinue under that name. Some of the oldest 
house names have appeared over the work, 
literally, of dozens of writers, many of 
whose real names have never been known 
to the public. One of them loses his job, 
goes to another publisher, tells him he has 
been writing under such-and-such a house 
name. The answer he will get is a bored: 
“So what? Your own name is just as new 
as anything we got in the house. Lowest 
rates or shut the door behind you.” 


Sell only first American serial rights. You 
can do it if you are in position to argue, 
which you won’t be if you are free-lancing. 
Hold onto your job so you won't have to be 
made the object of a Roman holiday because 
your poet editor has developed corns. Start 
right now. It’s just as easy to do two jobs 
as one. Bea public accountant and a public 
entertainer at the same time. . Even figures 
you handle by day can be turned into stories 
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by night. Any job you do will provide 
germs for stories, every day you work at it 
I honestly believe that it’s better for a writer 
to have a job, quite aside from the matters 
mentioned sketchily above, to fill in thos 
gosh-awful hours when stories refuse to 
come. And those hours come, plenty of 
them, even for the genius of speed and 
quantity. And more of them come as he 
grows older. 


I suppose if I were a publisher I would 
use sweatshop methods myself, but if I did 
I would hide my head in shame from the 
writers who were feeding me. 


Understand, friends, I still think writing 
the best job I ever had, because I am one 
of those people who have to write to keep 
sane. Something in me, I suppose, or maybe 
something lacking. But there is just one 
wish, and it comes from the bottom of my 
heart: the wish that it were possible for the 
business of writing to be the glorious, glow- 
ing thing I dreamed of when I first set pen- 
cil to paper to produce my initial reject. 
Some day, please God, it will be just that, 
if you'll paste the gist of my rambling 
words in those hats of yours, and remem- 
ber, down the years to come, to keep the 
hats. Our work is the stuff of dreams. 
We are the troubadours of the folks out 
beyond the footlights who wish to escape 
from harsh realities. Dreams are some- 
thing we should remember with pleasure, 
something we should treasure. That’s what 
you hope to do with your dreams, just as ! 
hoped to do with mine, just as I still hope 
to do with mine, when, and if, they are 
some day realized. 

But nightmares—to make a bad pun— 
are horses of other colors. 

Just one other word to you if, on the 
crest of a wave that may last for a few 
years, you go free-lancing and give up your 
job; save your money against the inevitable 
rainy day. 

Adios, amigos y amigas. 1 probably won't 
be annoying you again. 
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In Defense of Moods 


By En GrirFIs 


series of cartoons depicting various 

kinds of social pariahs. The one which 
stands out most clearly in my memory was 
one entitled “The Man Who Rode to Work 
From Tudor City.” People who live in 
Tudor City, as you probably know, are sup- 
posed because of its central location, to walk 
towork. It is a kind of religion with them. 
This particular cartoon depicted a cringing 
gentleman, guilt and fear stamped on every 
feature, sneaking aboard a street car, while 
the entire population of Tudor City, as well 
as astounded pedestrians in the vicinity, 
looked on in varying degrees of amazement, 
disapproval, and even loathing. I have often 
thought that if the cartoonist had known about 
me, he would have been inspired to do a com- 
panion cartoon entitled “The Writer Who 
Has No Regular Writing Hours.” 

At the risk of being stoned out of the pro- 
fession by the orthodox, I now confess in 
the presence of the congregation that prac- 
tically all of my work is done according to 
mood, rather than the hands of a clock—even 
the very best clock. 

Three years ago the probability of my even 
becoming a writer of fiction seemed so re- 
mote as to be faintly ridiculous. I had done 
newspaper work, had written feature stories 
for newspapers and a few magazines, but 
fiction—well, it was just too far beyond the 
horizon to thnk about. And then one day 
someone recounted an amusing incident in 
my presence, and the first thing I knew I 
had built a story around it. I dashed it off 
in the spare moments left me after my day’s 
work and to my delighted surprise, it was ac- 
cepted by Delineator. 

Once having tasted literary blood, there 
was no stopping me. During the summer 
vacation which followed I wrote another 
story, in the same carefree fashion, and it, 
00, was sold, this time to Good House- 


Gs time ago the New Yorker ran a 
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keeping. I now began to take the thing 
seriously, and decided it was high time to get 
down to brass tacks and find out the best 
way of working out my salvation in the 
new field. 

i sought out such writer friends as I had, 
and talked long and earnestly with them con- 
cerning the best way to go about the thing. I 
came away with two major maxims—get a 
good agent, and establish regular working 
hours. In the autumn, in accordance with 
this advice, I got an agent, took a part-time 
job, and set aside my afternoons for writing. 

My hours were to be from 2 to 5. I hada 
story all ready to begin on—at least I thought 
it was all ready to begin on. But when I sat 
down in front of the typewriter on the stroke 
of two of the first afternoon, something 
in my brain seemed to stiffen. The very 
thought that I was there to write, and write I 
must, effected me with a kind of mental 
paralysis. The words simply would not come. 

I went weeping to my friends. They as- 
sured me that this feeling would wear off. 
Once the habit was established, etc., etc. 
The next day I was back at the typewriter 
promptly at two. The same thing happened. 
But I was determined to overcome this weak- 
ness. For three months I kept religiously 
to my schedule. At the end of that time I 
had finished one story. It should have been 
a good story, but when it had finally been 
forced through the unwilling mangle of my 
mind, it came out as dry and flat as a bed- 
sheet. Good solid stuff, but entirely lacking 
that sparkle and spontaneity that is the breath 
of life to any piece of light fiction. The story 
has never sold. 

It seemed obvious that for me, at least, the 
2 to 5 business was not going to work. I 
languished in despair until I had another 
bright idea. And then, shouting defiance to 
all set rules, I returned to my old system of 
writing when I felt like it, and had once 
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more the joy of having my stories accepted, 
this time by Red Book and Pictorial Review. 

But do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to preach for all people this extremely 
impractical way of going about writing. I 
believe absolutely in the necessity of the reg- 
ular writing period for the majority of 
writers, just as I believe in bran, nuts, raw 
carrots and the skins of baked potatoes for the 
majority of people suffering from what I 
shall delicately refer to as intestinal indiges- 
tion. But medical science has found that 
for every nine out of ten who thrive on 
roughage, there is one to whom it is absolute 
poison. I cannot help concluding, from my 
own experience, that just so, in the field of 
writing, there is that small percentage of 
writers who simply cannot function at their 
best when their endeavors are confined to 
certain set periods. 

At least two of the important figures in 
modern English fiction encountered the 
same difficulty with the prescribed writing 
period. I hesitate to mention their names 
in the same breath as my own for fear of 
creating an impression of unbounded con- 
ceit on my part, even though it is only their 
weakness that I presume to share. 

D. H. Lawrence in his letters records time 
and again his inability to write because of 
psychological or physiological obstacles. In 
one place he says: “I have finished my novel, 
and am going to try to type it .. . There is 
a last chapter to write, some time, when 
one’s heart is not so contracted.” In an- 
other : “I am not doing anything, except gar- 
den, just now.” Yesterday I began to type 
out the Peace article—I want another copy 
—and I was recasting the second one. But 
suddenly I felt as if I was going dotty, 
straight out of my mind, so I left off. One 
can only wait and let the crisis come and 
go.” Again: “At present I don’t write— 
don’t want to—don’t care.” And still again: 
“In the real summer, I always lose inter- 
est in literature and publications . . . I don’t 
work, except at an occasional scrap of an 
article.” There are scores more of such 
statements and observations. 


The other writer I refer to is Katherine 


Mansfield. Almost as frequently as in th 
case of D. H. Lawrence, one comes actos, 
in her letters and her Journal, the record 
of her despair because of her inability to 
drive herself. It is sorrowfully, yet beaut 
fully summed up in her own words unde 
an entry in her journal dated April 7, 1914: 
“The heavens opened for the sunset tonight, 
When I had thought the day folded ani 
sealed, came a burst of heavenly bright 
petals . . . I sat behind the window pricked 
with rain, and looked until that hard thing 
in my breast melted and broke into the 
smallest fountain, murmuring as aforetimes, 
and I drank the sky and the whisper. Now 
who is to decide between ‘Let it be’ and 
‘Force it? J. [her husband, J. Middleton 
Murry] believes in the whip; he says his 
steed has plenty of strength, but it is ide 
and shies at such a journey in prospect. | 
feel if mine does not gallop at free will | 
am not riding at all, but just swinging 
from its tail. For example, today ... To- 
night he’s all sparks.” 

So you see—and I now address myself 
particularly to that small congregation whom 
the orthodox set down as lazy and undisc- 
plined—there is something to be said on 
our side, after all. 


Have a regular writing period, by al 
means, I say. Have it for your own pro 
tection against telephone calls, casual vis 
itors, and all the other little interruptions 
that can wreak havoc with an idea, ora 


train of thought. But if you can’t wmite 
during that period, if the words simply wil 
not come, then put on your hat and go st 
on a park bench and watch children playing 
and housewives gossiping and old men sleep 
ing in the sun. Or sit in your room and lis 
ten to the ticking of the clock, or the sounds 
of passing cars, or the drip of the rain, and 
possess your soul in patience. Your output 
may be smaller, but, unless I am completely 
wrong, your percentage of sales will be 1» 
ticeably higher. 

Many a good horse has been killed by 
too hard driving, just as many 4 not $0 
good horse has been saved for a long and 
useful life by the gentle hand. 
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Selling the Handy Andy Field 


By OrMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


F you’re the type of writer who likes to 
chin with scientists, loaf among inven- 
tors or tinker in a workshop, come right 


in. 

The “handy andy” field is a glutton for 
copy. Hundreds upon hundreds of illus- 
trated articles of every size and shape are 
purchased regularly by these popular me- 
chanics books. It may surprise you to learn 
that the total monthly expenditures for out- 
side contributions in this field alone reaches 
well up into five figures. 

Here big names mean little. Ideas count. 
Pictures are important. The field is rarely 
overstocked. As a matter of fact, there is a 
steady demand for big features which will 
bring handsome checks. Most of these books 
experience considerable difficulty in keeping 
their files loaded with helpful, usable “handi- 
kinks” and practical how-to-build stuff. II- 
lustrations of freshly invented gadgets and 
timely “news shorts” are eagerly sought. 

Let’s drop in on a typical magazine in this 
field and find out what happens when Amos 
Q. Writer shoots a script to the editor. Let’s 
see where rejections are born. Suppose we 
start with Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
Magazine, which receives its mail at 529 
South Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. For years M. M. has been popular 
among writers because of its usual policy of a 
“check or rejection in ten days.” 

When a script intended for Editor William 
J. Kostka first enters the M. M. office a clerk 
slits open the envelope, notes the contents 
and places the contribution in a basket apart 
from reader queries, fan mail, mail orders 
and the like. 

Since most editors read their mail the same 
(ay it is received, Editor Kostka devotes a 
certain hour to this initial reading of incom- 
ing stuff. The weeding-out process is a par- 
ticularly tedious one. Not all manuscripts 
are typewritten. Too few are carefully pre- 
pared. Some are entirely outside of the field 
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of the popular mechanics book. But all are 
read carefully, for editors are just as anxious 
to buy good copy as you are to sell it. 


Sixty to 90 per cent of all incoming scripts 
are rejected after this first reading. Accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the writer, this 
same percentage also holds true among other 
magazines in this field. 


Scripts which show some promise are “en- 
tered.” Removed from their original con- 
tainers, they are placed in large manila en- 
velopes, imprinted on the outside with a spe- 
cial form. The clerk types the name of the 
writer and the title of his script in the box. 
She also includes the date, ten days hence, by 
which time full report must be made. Posi- 
tively no script is held longer than ten days. 

Associate editors in the M. M. office write 
and rewrite stories, answer fan mail, plan 
layouts, thumb through magazines and news- 
papers, suggest features and correct proofs. 
They also read submitted manuscripts. 


One editor, for instance, will consider a 
script, write his comments pro or con on the 
outside of the envelope, slip the article back 
into the container and pass it along to a 
second editor for similar perusal. Editors 
are always hoping for something good. Con- 
trary to the popular belief of beginning writ- 
ers, no editor purposely rejects a script unless 
he is forced to do so. He studies the idea be- 
hind the article and the illustrations which 
accompany it. Style of writing is not para- 
mount, but clarity of thought, accuracy of 
expression and popular handling are very im- 
portant. Practically every story handled 
must be revamped to fit space, but this does 
not mean that sloppy copy will be tolerated. 

After the script has made the rounds, it is 
returned to Editor Kostka who, after weigh- 
ing all comments, rereads the story, using 
his own judgment in accepting or rejecting 
it. If accepted, he inserts the purchase price 
in the proper place on the form and includes 
further suggestions on story handling. Per- 
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haps it will make a good “short” for the 
business or household page or it might rate 
play at the top of a page. Only outstanding 
news shorts are used in this particular posi- 
tion. The article might be expanded into a 
longer feature or boiled to average impor- 
tance and used as a minor item. 


Still Editor Kostka does not have the last 
word. For a final okay, the submission is 
sent to the office of Douglas Lurton, super- 
vising editor, who reads the comments and 
okays the purchase price. If he disagrees, he 
may give the script another reading and pos- 
sibly reject it, although such an instance is 
rare. 

After the writer’s check is made out and 
mailed, the script and photos are filed until 
such time as they can be worked up into 
attractive pages. Few pictures enter the 
M. M. office that do not need some retouch- 
ing, and a full staff of able artists is engaged 
full time to do this work and plan big-feature 
layouts. This, however, does not excuse slip- 
shod photography since pin-sharpness is most 
essential. All pix should contain human in- 
terest. In the case of small articles, a hand 
should be shown to reveal relative size of the 
object and its manner of operation. Persons 
should not be just standing in the scene look- 
ing straight at the camera, but rather engaged 
in running the bit of machinery or making ad- 
justments. Steer clear of the “catalog” type 
of picture. Wherever possible, picture sizes 
ranging from 4 by 5 to 8 by 10 inches are 
preferable to small snapshots, but all illustra- 
tions should carry cut lines identifying each 
scene. 

Look over the latest copy of Modern Me- 
chanix and Inventions Magazine at your 
newsstand or library and you will find the 
contents divided into the following classifi- 
cations : 

1—Special features. These run two or 
more printed pages and cover subjects rang- 
ing from huge engineering projects to dust 
storms and deep sea diving. The latest de- 
velopments in science, mechanics, invention, 
industry and sport, usually told under an 
official byline, are always interesting. Accur- 
acy is important in scientific copy and should 
be checked by experts whenever possible. 
Personality features, comprising interviews 
with famous industrial and scientific leaders, 
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also are wanted. M. M. especially desires 
outstanding features which can be ballyhooed 
on the cover, and, incidentally, there is good 
pay in store for unusual cover ideas. 


The average check for the special feature, 
accompanied by suitable pix, runs from $30 
to $100. For extra good material, up to $150 
is paid. The majority of these articles, 1,000 
to 2,000 words in length, are ordered through 
special correspondents, but free-lancers who 
query an editor on something really “hot” 
have equal chances. “Ordering” an article, 
in this case, does not imply an obligation to 


buy. 


2—Shorter features. Covering subjects 
not sufficiently interesting for a long article 
yet too good for a news short, these one- 
pagers are first-rate book brighteners. There 
is almost no limit to the range of subject 
matter here, and a study of the book will 
reveal a cross-section of the type of stuff 
desired. These features earn their writers 
from $15 to $25. Success hint: Always try 
to give an editor something better than what 
he already has used. 


3—H ow-to-builds. Home workshop proj- 
ects which are not too difficult or expensive 
are always in demand along with complete 
drawings or sketches and _ photographs. 
Drafting ability is mot mecessary since 
sketches are re-drawn by staff artists, but all 
dimensions must check. Here, for instance, 
are recently published articles on building an 
auto trailer, constructing a midget dirt track 
racer, raising frogs, building boats, furnish- 
ing gardens. How-to-build features giving 
original designs for home furniture and mod- 
el-making also will net checks. There is 
worthwhile financial reimbursement for 
short, one-evening projects and “kinks” for 
auto mechanics, electricians, radio fans, etc, 
with special emphasis on unique radio con- 
struction ideas. 


4—News shorts. These are illustrated 
news and human interest items relating to 
science and mechanics, told briefly in 100 to 
200 words and accompanied by one, two 
and sometimes three pix. M. M. sets aside 
one out of every four of its editorial pages 
for these brevities. So important are these 
pix that the entire contribution is judged al- 
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most entirely by the effectiveness of the il- 
lustration. 

While the photo syndicates supply the 
magazine with a large number of the three 
score “shorts” usually bought each month, 
there is plenty of room for the free-lancer 
who totes a camera. Such news short items 
bring between $3 and $5. Warning: The 
syndicates are privileged to submit the same 
photograph simultaneously to all magazines 
in the same field, but free-lancers are not! 
Writers who do so will only endanger their 
reputations. Magazines delight in running 
exclusive pictures and scooping their rivals. 
Consequently, they prefer to buy exclusive 
rights to pix which come from outside writ- 
ers. Most editors, however, do not object if, 
following publication, the same pix is sub- 
mitted to another magazine in a different 
field. In this case, always advise the new 
editor where the picture was formerly pub- 
lished. 


5.—Departments. There are ten of these 
in M. M. Microscopy, Needed Inventions 
and the newly introduced Almanac Page of- 
fer no markets. The Business Page, which 
faces the third cover, is supplied with copy by 
manufacturers, although occasionally a good 
pix or two are used to brighten the page. 
Articles and photos which issue from manu- 
facturers are accepted as publicity and are 
not paid for, although the same material, pre- 
pared and submitted by a free-lancer, would 
draw a check. Whenever submitting pic- 
tures of new gadgets and inventions, always 
include the full name and address of the 
manufacturer or inventor to whom. all 
reader queries may be referred. 

Robert Page Lincoln, nationally known 
sportsman, furnishes most of the copy 
for the Sportmen’s Campfire department in 
M. M., but features with good illustrations 
on some particularly unusual outdoor sport 
would be bought if offered by outsiders. 
Angling for chinook, sur-fishing, abalone- 
hunting, falconry, etc., are a few of the sub- 
jects recently treated. 

The Household Page is wide open for pix 
and cutlines on new household gadgets and 
labor-saving devices for the housewife. These 
are paid for at $3 to $5 each. 

Take an extra long look at the Nic Sprank 
Oddities of Science page and the Paragraph 
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Oddities department. Every one of these 
items offers the free-lancer a chance to earn 
easy postage money. One dollar is paid prior 
to publication for each acceptable item. If 
you come across some unusual fact, jot it 
down and note the source. This is important. 
Material garnered from “Strange As It 
Seems,” “Believe It Or Not” and similar 
columns obviously cannot be used and will be 
promptly rejected. Unearth only items which 
are fresh and different and startling. Once 
each month the Nic Sprank mail is gone over 
and likely material is filed away for future 
use while commonplace or previously re- 
printed stuff is waste-basketed. Each item 
should be written on a separate page along 
with its source and your name and address. 
Mail items separately to Nic Sprank, care of 
Modern Mechanix and Inventions Magazine, 
not with regular contributions intended for 
editor. 

The Hobby Department, while staff-han- 
dled, is always looking for brief write-ups of 
unusual hobbies illustrated with at least one 
good photo. Around $5 apiece is paid for 
these. Then there are the usual monthly 
contests which offer prizes not only for so- 
lutions but for new contest ideas. Study the 
book for further particulars. 

So much for the editorial wants of M. M. 


Always remember to prepare seasonal ma- 
terial well in advance of publication. It may 
interest Writer’s Dicest readers to know 
that on July 1, 1935, Modern Mechanix & 
Inventions Magazine had just wound up its 
September book and was well along with its 
October issue. 


UST a word about letter-writing. Don’t 

enclose a sob note with your story or 
contest entry stating that you’re earning your 
way through school (allegedly by writing) or 
that you’re the sole support for a family of 
Dionnes or that you’ve been reading the mag 
for umpty years. If you’ve seen the mag 
(and all good writers study their markets re- 
ligiously), your finished script will show it. 
And if your story is accepted, you'll have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the yarn 
went over on its own merits. 

Make all letters brief and pointed, and 
don’t forget return postage. Don’t ask for 
a report on your script until after a month. 
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Sometimes the editor may be holding your 
story pending acceptance while investigating 
other sources for more suitable pix. Need- 
less to say, the sending of a rash letter would 
hardly be tactful. Don’t deliver your scripts 
in person. They will receive just as careful 
consideration when they come through the 
mails. Don’t phone an editor after a few 
days for an individual report on your scripts. 
Remember, he handles hundreds of these 
each month and, really, editors haven’t as 
much leisure as the average writer might 
concede. 

Fortunately, the “handy andy” field, with 
its dozen or more publications, is sufficiently 
large to insure the sale somewhere along the 
line of a script which, though previously re- 
jected, has an inkling of promise. Writers 
will discover that the Big Three—Popular 
Science, Modern Mechanix & Inventions 
Magazine and Popular Mechanics—pay the 
best rates and on acceptance. Others follow 
with lower rates and at least one or two 
tend to delay payment until several months 
after publication. 


Within the confines of the city block or 
section in which you live, perhaps within 
your very home, lie countless potential dol- 
lars. In slanting articles for this field, find 
out what each editor uses and wants by read- 
ing his books. Don’t just thumb through 
them— read them! Note the tone, manner of 
handling and lengths of each article. If you 
query an editor on an idea and he shows 
some interest, get your article in to him 
promptly. Do the very best you know how. 
Promptness is a valuable trait in any free- 
lance writer. 

Whether you are a beginner or an ad- 
vanced scribe, the “handy andy” markets 
mentioned below also want to make your 
acquaintance: 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, buys approximately 300 short 
items and 20 feature articles from outside writers 
each month. This includes all departments of 
the magazine. Features may run up to 3,000 words, 
but they should unfold a news story in the field 
of science, reveal a popular angle on a current 
subject or interpret: some scientific event. Shorts 
of 100 to 400 words with photos rate $3 apiece 
and cover descriptions of new machinery, tools, 
labor-saving gadgets for home, auto, motorboat, 
radio, office, factory or farm. Pix and cutlines 
for one-page lay-outs bring good prices if the 
pix are exclusive and unusual. The Home Work- 
shop department uses simple construction articles 
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and handikinks on making home repairs and doing 
odd jobs around the house. If you have an ay. 
ticle idea, send Editor Raymond J. Brown a 20). 
300 word outline. Contributions are passed on 
immediately and checks are mailed out each Thurs. 
day. A letter for prospective contributors js 
available on request. 

_Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, uses material pertaining to science, me 
chanics and invention. These should have the 
news, adventure or achievement angle with special 
stress on human interest. Short articles, with or 
without photos, of 300 words are also sought. Big 
features stop at 2,500 words and carry good ac. 
tion pix. Practical construction articles for the 
average workshop fan are considered. In the past, 
Popular Mechanics has not considered photos and 
stories of new inventions until they were placed 
on the market and available to readers. Report 
is prompt and payment is one cent and up and 
$3 for pix on acceptance. 

Everyday Science and Mechanics, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York City, carries 40 to 60 short 
items and features each month. Says Editor Hugo 
Gernsback: “Fully 90 per cent of contributions 
are turned down because readers of this type of 
magazine usually have an idea that we want some- 
thing that has been printed in another magazine, 
We are, of course, only interested in strictly orig- 
inal material. Our magazine reaches bank presi- 
dents, laboratory workers, lawyers, men with 
hobbies and folks in every walk of life. The 
average age is 24 years. We buy separate photo- 
graphs relating to science and mechanics and me- 
chanical items of all types. There are several 
monthly departments which offer outsiders an op- 
portunity to sell, and prize contests are featured 
right along. Payment is one cent a word and up 
plus $2 a picture on publication.” 

Universal Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, caters to 16-year-olds, al- 
though there are many young men and old peo- 
ple interested in model planes on its subscription 
list. Approximately 95 per cent of all incoming 
contributions are rejected after a first reading, ac- 
cording to the editor. First-rate features, 2,500 
words in length, deal with new developments m 
engineering, transportation in aviation. Instruction 
articles and full plans on building models of all 
kinds are likewise wanted and will be paid for 
at one cent a word, $1-$3 per picture and from 
$5 to $25 per page of plans. 

Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., includes home craftsmen, me- 
chanics and hobbyists among its readers who vaty 
in age from 18 to 50. Editor E. A. Weishaar 
buys between 30 and 50 shorts or how-to-build 
items monthly, paying one-half to one cent a wor 
and $1 to $3 for photos and drawings. W orkshop 
projects and shop kinks are needed, but make 
’em good so they won’t fall in the class of /) 
per cent rejects. Payment is now made within a 
month after acceptance, but Editor Weishaar fe 
ports that he is gradually getting back to paying 
promptly on acceptance. 

The Modelmaker, 98 East Main Street, Bay 
Shore, N. Y., specializes in scale modelmaking, 
or small scale engineering, of interest mostly to 
adults. Articles are of the semi-technical nature 


and too far advanced for juniors. “We really pur- 
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cis S. Spon reports. “There exists a splendid 
fraternal spirit among modelmakers which makes 
them willing to pass on their knowledge in the 
form of articles to their brother modelmakers.” 
The magazine claims as readers such men of 
wealth and prominence as Vincent Astor. 


The Meccano Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has been discontinued in the American 
edition for some tme. The only Meccano maga- 
zines now in existence are those published by the 
English and French companies. 


The Model Railroader, 545 South 84th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., buys no outside editorial matter 
since this semi-amateur magazine is published for 
a limited hobby field. Edited by A. C. Kalmbach, 
the book receives contributions gratis from read- 
ers. These are usually rewritten and draftsmen’s 
drawings are prepared by the regular staff. The 
biggest bulk of readers fall in the clerical class 
of railroad employees. 


The Home Craftsman, Pulitzer Building, 63 
Park Row, New York City, is issued bi-monthly, 
but still uses considerable how-to-make-it construc- 
tion articles and kinks, accompanied by suitable 
pix and drawings. These are paid for at one cent 
a word, and $2 to $3 per photograph. H. J. Hobbs 
is editor. 


The Model Craftsman, McGraw-Hill Building, 
New York City, goes in for all sorts of model 
work ranging from steam tractors to locomotives. 
There are also several articles each month on the 
use of tools and the construction of attractive home 
furniture as well as outdoor projects. Rates un- 
known. Emanuele Stieri is editor. 


Mechanics and Handicraft, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City, is issued quarterly and contains 
the usual run of popular scientific miscellany found 
in other books in the field. Kinks of all types 
and regular contests are featured. Payment varies 
and is not paid until publication. The editor is re- 
ported to hold manuscripts unduly long before re- 
porting on or using accepted material. 


_ Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has at least one foot in this field. 
While the majority of material is staff-prepared, 
M. G. Bender reports that the Service does buy on 
the average of 50 outside items each month. About 
9 per cent of all submitted scripts are rejected. 
The type of science story wanted is written in 
newspaper fashion, demanding accuracy, brevity, 
human interest and authenticity. If you are in- 
terested in preparing timely copy for this syndicate, 
drop a note to Watson Davis, managing editor, 
requesting a copy of the 4-page instruction sheet. 
This will be of inestimable help in preparing ma- 
terial even in other fields. 


ya aemific American, 24 West 40th Street, New 
ork City, fills the gap between the several really 
pevier magazines and those entirely too technical 
or the layman. “The last survey of our reader 
group,” General Manager F. D. McHugh declared, 
ho samy a very high percentage of industrial ex- 
a i men of more than average intelligence, 

© depend upon us to give them authentic infor- 
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mation and interpretation of happenings in science, 
pure and applied. The average age is around 40. 
The average wealth is very high. A recent survey 
revealed among our readers something like 600 
men who are directors of an average of three com- 
panies each, many of these being nationally known 
in vital industries.” 


Free-lancers do not enter into Mr. McHugh’s 
calculations to any great extent. “The majority of 
our articles are by professional men who write on 
the side and not necessarily for the size of the 
remuneration they receive. We do publish a few 
from free-lance writers, but more often we request 
them to prepare some special feature for us, the 
main point being that we know exactly what we 
want and are not content to depend upon submitted 
material. Probably 60 to 70 per cent of incoming 
contributions are rejected after a first reading. 
This is because they are either based upon wild 
theories and are not absolutely authentic, or be- 
cause the style is so hopeless that there would be 
no possibility of reworking them to fit our maga- 
zine.” 


Popular Home Craft, 737 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, issued bi-monthly, has a following 
of men and older boys who like to tinker with 
tools. Metalcraft, leathercraft and woodcraft ar- 
ticles are used if non-technical. How-to-builds on 
home furniture, inlay work, etc., accompanied 
by suitable sketches, run from one to three pages 
in length and rate approximately $8 per page on 
publication. 


We have received a notice from Official Detec- 
tive, Editor Harry Keller, 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois, to the effect that they are still 
publishing. 


Love and Romance is the new title for the old 
Dream World published by Macfadden. The 
current copy carries a very small Dream World 
at the top of the page. This is followed by an 
even smaller “true stories of” and then the big 
Love and Romance. The title on the back is Love 
and Romance, the table of contents shows Love 
and Romance. 


The address of Macfadden is 1926 Broadway, 
New York City. 


College Humor is being reborn under the banner 
of Standard Magazines, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York. The first issue will be the October, prob- 
ably out in September. No seriais or longish fic- 
tion. Short stories should be not over 4,000 words 
and as much under as possible. They want mate- 
rial that is young and bright and real and if about 
college so much the better. As yet no set rate of 
payment has been decided upon. Checks on ac- 
ceptance. 


We have listed the address of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature incorrectly as 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City. The correct address is 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 




































































































































































Writing for Radio 


With a Complete Market List of All Buying Radio Stations 


By STEWART STERLING 


Author of Eno Crime Clue Series, The Red Trails Adventures, and over 1,000 produced 


radio plays. 


HE best way to understand the radio 

writer’s chief problem is to try a sim- 

ple experiment: the next time you are 
in a moving picture theatre, shut your eyes 
and listen for five minutes. Try and follow 
the course of the story on the screen from 
the sounds you hear. Better still, try the 
same thing at a theatrical performance. 

Radio is the only form of entertainment 
that depends solely on the ear. In the 
theatre or in pictures, sound supplements 
visual shortcomings; the eye helps correct 
any uncertainties as to the dialogue. For 
example : 

In the Theatre 

Wire: “I’ve invited the Jackson’s to 
go to the opera with us on Friday, dear. 

I know you'll love it.” 

Huspanpb: “The opera? Oh... why 
... certainly ... of course, dear.” 
(The author depends on the actor’s “busi- 

ness’ to drive home his point—the shrug of 
the shoulders, the lift of the eye-brows, the 
slight grimace.) 

In Radio 

Wire: “I’ve invited the Jacksons to 
go to the opera with us on Friday, dear. 

I know you'll love it.” 

Hussanp: “The opera? Holy ding- 
dong! Stiff shirts! Four-forty a seat 
and a crick in the neck—all to listen to a 
lot of caterwauling in German. Oh, 
that’s great! That’s a fine thing!” 
(Here all the author has to depend on is 

the intonation and inflection in the actors’ 
voices.) 

As you see, writing for radio means, first 
of all, being more specific, more precise, 
sometimes more explanatory. Occasionally 
this gives rise to the accusation that radio 
scripts are written for ten-year-olds. A bet- 
ter way of phrasing it would be that if a 
dramatic script on the air isn’t written so 
a ten-year-old can understand it, the chances 
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He is one of the dozen top-notch radio writers in the country. 


are that a large portion of the twenty to 
sixty-year-old audience will miss it. 

On the stage when a character enters the 
scene it is unnecessary for the dramatist to 
say: “Oh, hello, here comes Murgatroyd’— 
you know Murgatroyd is there because you 
see him. On the air when a door opens, the 
radio dramatist must either say: “Ah there, 
old fellow—and how is Murgatroyd this 
evening?” or something which will achieve 
the same effect of identification of the new 
character, In pictures, when a scene is shifted 
from one locale to another, it isn’t neces- 
sary for the hero to say: “Ah, here we are 
at the beach, darling. Let’s plunge in the 
surf.” You can see they’re at the beach. 
But, in radio, in addition to having the grad- 
ual “fade-in” of roaring surf, you must ex- 
plain it, thus: “Say, isn’t it a relief to get 
out of the city? Doesn’t that sea air make 
you hungry? Oh, boy!” .. . in order that 
no one shall mistake the roar of the surf 
for the passing of an elevated train. 

All of which is by way of saying that 
radio is not only a new and distinctly differ- 
ent entertainment form; it is also young, 
raw and growing. New techniques will un- 
doubtedly be developed to advise the sophis- 
ticated audiences of the future of shifts in 
scenic backgrounds or entrances of new 
characters; but until television, the author's 
first principle in writing for radio is to fe- 
member that he is addressing an audience 
of blind people and that he must write for 
the ear alone, and discard definitely all of 
the tricks of the trade he may have learned 
in fiction writing of scenario preparation. 


@ What Constitutes An Air “Hit?” 


An examination of successful dramatic 
presentations on the air shows two things 
very clearly: first, that the best chances 0 
success lie with the scripts built around cen- 
tral characters, carried over from week to 
week; second, that in continuity or series 
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writing, the element of suspense at the end 
of an episode is vital. 

It is only human nature for the audience 
to remember the character first and identify 
the sponsor second ; if you haven't any con- 
tinuity characters, the audience has to be 
built up fresh every time a program is on 
the air instead of carrying over increased 
popularity from week to week. Therefore, 
the radio writer places great weight on the 
original characters and their later develop- 
ment, Also, he makes certain that the lis- 
tener shall tune in for the completion of any 
unfinished episode by building a strong sus- 
pense at the conclusion of each continued 
performance. This is merely applying to 
radio the principles that magazines and 
newspapers have found so successful when 
applied to fiction. 


@ First the Design, Then the Structure 


Short stories, smart essays—even novels 
—have no precisely defined lengths. “The 
trousers should be long enough to reach the 
ground,” and fiction writers may cut their 
plot to suit. 

But the radio writer has, among other 
things, the difficult task of seeing that every 
story shall be timed exactly within the 
thirty-minute or fifteen-minute period. This 
imposes an artificial limitation within which 
the writer must do the best he can. He must 
consider the time element in the rough sketch 
of his plot, the blockout of his scenes, the 
actual working up of the dialogue. The 
play must be so “tight” that it contains no 
needless parts, yet it must be so flexible that 
a little might be added to it or cut from it 
without serious harm, 

This does not mean that plots for original 
radio dramas should fall into a pattern; 
nothing is surer to discourage audience 
growth and gradually this would cause a 
stale and unprofitable reaction from the 
sponsor’s viewpoint. The essentials of a 
good radio plot? Well—conflict, for one 
thing, action, for another. Surprise is es- 
sential, and a touch of genuine humor adds 
greatly to the zest of the performance. The 
author must carefully avoid mention of any 
situation, however real and true they might 
be, which deal with subjects that broadcast- 
ing chains wish kept off the air. Thus count- 
“ss situations available to fiction writers, 
kgitimate dramatists and movie scenario 
writers are “taboo” on the air. That’s part 
ot the radio writer’s job—to know these 
taboos”—understand them and abide by 





Jury, 1935 
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them. After he has roughly plotted his play, 
given each of the suggested scenes an ap- 
propriate amount of precious playing period, 
he is then faced with the necessity of em- 
ploying only characters and settings which 
can be realistically portrayed by sound alone. 
In the famous Titanic scene from “Caval- 
cade”, Coward had no necessity of telling his 
audience where the action took place or 
under what circumstances, because the let- 
tering “TITANIC” on the ring buoy and 
the lighting effects clearly established the 
setting. If such a scene were to be em- 
ployed in radio, it would entail explanatory 
lines to identify the locale and the characters. 

Exact timing, maintenance of suspense, 
deference to censors, and careful scenic 
delineation via sound effects and dialogue— 
these are the rigid requirements of every 
radio plot. 


@ “Tt’s All In the Dialogue” 


That’s literally true. The days of the 
long-winded narrator, injecting his explana- 
tory comments into the middle of a tense 
dramatic situation, are numbered. The suc- 
cess of a radio play, given a good plot, good 
casting and good direction, depends pri- 
marily on the dialogue. Here, again, radio 
has to do a job which isn’t necessary on the 
stage or in the pictures. If a character in 
Act I is well dressed and neatly groomed 
and, if in Act III he has the general ap- 
pearance of something “dragged in by the 
cat”, no discussion of the fact is required 
on stage or screen. But in radio, even the 
most accomplished artist would fail to put 
over such a transformation by intonation; 
there must be dialogue to describe to the 
audience before the loud speaker how the 
hero has gone from high to low estate dur- 
ing one half-hour script. The dialogue 
must be entertainment. It should be, nat- 
urally, appropriate to the type of story. It 
must be believable. Upon it depends the 
listener’s conception of each character. For 
example : 


“Drat it all, Emmy, where did you 
hide by spectacles? I can’t see to read 
the fine print in this seed catalogue 
without them specs of mine.” 


The radio audience doesn’t have to be 
told that Emmy’s husband is a short-sighted, 
crotchety old farmer. 

Dialogue is, fundamentally, of more im- 
portance to a radio drama than to stage or 
screen, though due to slip-shod methods of 
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production or adaptation or careless presen- 
tation, much of the dialogue now on the air 
can hardly be said to equal that of even the 
middle-grade moving picture, with which it 
competes in entertainment standpoint. 

@ Experience and Experiment 

It takes ten hours of dialogue preparation 
for every hour of dialogue presentation on 
the air, after the plot has been blocked out, 
the characters established and the scenes ar- 
ranged. When radio shows are being pre- 
pared at the high rate of speed which daily 
or weekly presentation demands, it might be 
assumed that there would be little time for 
experimental work, or for the improvement 
of technical methods. But, on the contrary, 
the radio division of N. W. Ayer & Son is 
constantly working toward the development 
of more effective radio technique. Dra- 
matic radio entertainment of today is gen- 
erally admitted to be far superior to that of 
two or three years ago. And, in this im- 
provement, our organization has played a 
leading part. In methods for preparing 
scripts and in handling the show on the stu- 
dio floor, we have pioneered on numerous 
occasions such methods as: 

“Lapover” (Carrying a few minutes of dialogue 
from the end of one continuity show to the begin- 
ning of the next, thus avoiding explanations by 
the announcer). 

The two studio broadcast (In which music, or 
sound effects created in one studio, are blended 
with those of another). 

The announcer-identification-with-the-story (In 
which the announcer’s introductory remarks carry 
him, as one of the cast, into the main body of the 
show, e. g., when he suddenly switches from the 
show to announcing a hockey game or a boxing 
match at Madison Square Garden.) 

In addition, our writers and directors have 
developed a great many novel sound effects, 
which have since been widely copied. Our 
department was the first to employ high 
velocity microphones on a dramatic broad- 
cast. 

@ Every Night a First Night 

Every radio performance is a first night. 
Worse than that, from the writer’s stand- 
point, every night is in competition with a 
dozen other first nights, located at adjacent 
markings on the tuning dial, and, while legit- 
imate plays are re-written or altered after 
the first night, the radio writer never has the 
benefit of an audience reaction until it is 
too late. So, he has to reverse the pro- 
cedure and revise first. Good radio dramas, 
like good plays for the stage, are not writ- 
ten—they are re-written. After the original 
script has been prepared, it is gone over— 


and over—and over—each re-worki te 
sulting in a little finer polish, and someting 
a little keener humor, a little greater my, 
ace to the lines. Then to mimeo and ty 
tender mercies of director and cast. Usual 
the writer sits in at least one rehearsal wih 
the director, and notes possibilities of future 
improvement and so, before a script finaly 
gets on the air, it may bear little resemblang 
to the finished first draft. This, of courg 
is the method employed to produce all 
gitimate stage productions. But it is, wm 
fortunately, not the invariable rule in pre 
paring dramatic material for radio. Even 
correction, or revision, or elimination ¢ 
needless material means, however, just thet 
much more audience approval and, with co 
stantly increasing competition for the ms 
sar of the public, all of this work is wd 
repaid in that peculiar type of approval bet 
known to the sponsor. 

Editor’s Note—For specific study of a radio play, see th 
Writer's 1935 Year Book which includes a full radio py 
with detailed comments on each step in the writing of th 
continuity. The article is written by Don Becker, 
tinuity editor of WLW, the world’s largest radio statia 
The price of the Writer’s Year Book is 25 cents, Als 
valuable to radio writers is the Rudio Dial Log Boi 
listing the name, address and wattage of every U, §, 
foreign, short wave and police broadcasting station, Th 
price of the Radio Dial Log Book is 10 cents, Both th 
Writer’s Year Book and the Log Book may be order 
from WRITER’S DIGEST. 

We are in the market for scripts suitable fo 
radio presentation along most any kind of lie 
including, mystery dramas, farces, human appeal 
and others. We are planning to expand with nev 
studios, new equipment and we're interested 
everything pertaining to scripts and continuly. 
Any listing and explanations you may have, wi 
be appreciated. 

Pat FLAHERTY, 
Program Dept. _ 
Radio Station KXYZ, 
ee Houston, Texat 

We are very definitely in the market for go 
dramatized program continuity. We are er 
cularly interested in modern “melodrama”, chil 
stories appealing to ages from 8 to 16, a 
novelties, and anything of a special nature. : 
prefer to buy complete continuities rather thas 
new stories written especially for us and suppl 
week by week. 

Gero. L. Russert, Manager, . 
Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corporation 
Wood Wash, 

Grand Rapids, Mid 


This station has just recently been combistt 
with station WMT, formerly of Waterloo, Towa 
and is at present passing through a rs 
tion period. Probably we will not be in the marke 
for free lance material during the summer ae 
However, it is possible that by next fall we ™ 
be able to use occasional scripts. ; 

Dovcres B. Grant, Program Direcior, 
WMT, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Cm 


All scripts must be addressed to Mr. James 8 


Logan, Continuity Director of WEHC, Charlot 
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Va, and must be accompanied by return 
wage. We are not resonsible for damage or 
ium of scripts, but return them in all cases 
hen postage is included. ; 
Dramatic scripts of 15 to 30 minute duration, 
omplete in each episode will be welcome providing 
wt jg small and sound effects simple. Please 
ite first before submitting serials or shows 
ksting longer than 30 minutes. 
for continuities pertaining to subjects other 
than drama, submission must be made under terms 
qwted in the first paragraph. 

Our rates are very low, due to the power of the 
sation, but we buy only the one-time district 
rights, thus making up for our small payments. 
RayMoND HOoLLiInGcswortH, 
Program Director. 


“KOL, the 1,000-watt Columbia-Don Lee System 
Seattle outlet, maintains a staff of four pro- 
fessional radio writers. Their work, for the most 
sart, lies in servicing the needs of advertisers. We, 
bing a network-outlet, are in a position to get 
our sustaining programmes without much local 
production, hence the local production we do is 
atirely devoted to production for local adver- 


tisers, 

What free lance work we accept is done almost 
titirely to order,—i. e., largely dramatic pro- 
gammes for certain clients whose problem is 
lal and must be met by writers familiar with 
local conditions and in a position to consult with 
us and the client. We furthermore have a policy 
oi encouraging local, rather than out-of-the-city, 
talent—including writers. 

We receive manuscripts from outside writers, 
but in most cases they show a rather lamentable 
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ignorance of the needs of radio and especially of 
specific local problems. Programmes with smart 
merchandising ideas are always read and con- 
sidered, but I cannot honestly say we buy manu- 
scripts in the sense the magazines do.” 

Rector L. Cuevricny, Editor. 


Mr. Walter L. Morrison, WHK, Cleveland, 
Ohio, director of the department, is always glad 
to examine Scripts that introduce new ideas to 
Radio. More often than not the Continuities sub- 
mitted are mere prose treatments of some hack- 
neyed subject, in no way lending itself to the 
specialized requirements of Radio. His suggestion 
is: listen to all the Radio Plays possible. Study 
them carefully. Note every sound effect. Follow 
the CONTINUITY of the Drama—which means 
the continual FLOW of the action. Then take 
your own idea and weave it into RADIO action, 
indicating EVERY sound you wish to be heard. 
No “one time” scripts are desired. 


“We are in the market for material. Half-hour 
romantic plays are our specialty. We'd like to 
look some of them over.” 

A. E. Desuats, 
WHBY, Inc., Green Bay, Wisc. 


RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS 


Get professional’s opinion of your work. Former Shu- 
bert actor. Radio writer, actor, entertainer since 1927, 
largest stations and NBC. Full, candid analysis for 
technique, dramatic build-up, sound cues, etc. Not 
agent, but few sales worthwhile work, commission for 
sale and necessary revision. Analysis and suggestions, 
15 minutes, $1.00; 30 minutes, $1.50. 


WILLIAMS 
Wethersfield, Conn. 





Box 85 





They're Telling 


You're Telling Me... 


When you send a manuscript, it comes straight to me. I em- 
ploy no assistants or associates. The value to you of such 
personal help is obvious. You receive the direct benefit of 
my years of experience as a critic and writer. 
You get from me a careful, sympathetic, accurate analysis. 
Your manuscript on my desk will mean for you increased 
ability and faster sales. For: 
I take the time to be specific. I not only point out your 
faults and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they 
occur. I mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, 
thus showing you in complete detail where you achieve the 
Professional touch and where your work is amateurish. I 
analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 
Finally, I find your markets. 
pe me one of your stories. Within one week I’ll return it 
you with the most careful, analytical and helpful para- 
graph-by-paragraph criticism that you could possibly obtain 
a. Write for my booklet: Telling and Selling Your 
nes. It’s free. 
— Introductory Offer: One Dollar per thousand words. 
Raed first story send along an extra one—approx- 
y the same length—and I'll give the second story the 
same careful criticism as the first... FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





es 


YOU 


- Let me say that I was 


agreeably surprised at the 
completeness of your criti- 
cism. Frankly, I did not ex- 
pect so much for the money. 
I purposely sent these scripts 
without any letter so that you 
would have to judge them 
without a knowledge of my 
background. our insight 
amazed me...” 


J. E. DOWLING, 
California. 


«. . . Speaking of helpful 
criticism—my, those last two 
on the revision were grand! 
Combination of psychology, 
sound judgment and clever 
invention. I can’t begin to 
thank you for them ade- 
quately. They’re just what 
I need he 


A. ASHLEY, 
Michigan. 


". . . I was so surprised—and 
delighted —to receive your 
check this noon. This is my 
first experience selling a 
story through an agent and 
I’m more than satisfied . . .” 


MRS. C. W. ALDEN, 
Michigan. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 





selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 


Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 
a new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on 
request. We publish the largest standard music edition in 
the West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


ONG POET Send for our 
50-50 Plan 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 


202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 


SONGWRITERS — POETS 


WE WANT ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
OFFER FIRST. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W. D. 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 























MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ““WD” Thomaston, Maine 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


submission of your song will therefore be made to a‘ 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


PERSONALS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily, send 25¢ for list 
and details. Writers’ Service, Box 413, Marlin, Tu, 


HAY FEVER and Pollen Asthma Suffe 
relief. Air filter. Reasonable. Write for sera 
N. Tate, 5734 Race Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SELL ESTABLISHED FEATURE to your hometown 
newspaper; commission for sale to smallest paper, 
$10.40; more for sale to larger papers. Postal yij 
bring information. Olin Miller, homaston, Ga, 


IS THERE A LITERARY MAN, past thirty, healthy 
— plus car, near Peoria, Illinois? Mary, Bo 
-26. 


RECIPES, Tooth Powder, Face Lotions, Cream. Al, 
25c. Norman Tate, 5734 Race Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


SCRAPBOOKS made from YOUR clippings—hanj. 
painted, looseleaf, durable, attractive, $5. Allied Arts 
Club, McAlester, Okla. 


WANT USED PLOTTO. 24742 West 64 Street. Lo 
Angeles. 


THOSE SEEKING ADVICE, Personal problems, Thre 
questions, 50c. psychologist and physician consulted, 
Jean Shaw, 5734 Race Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Used Index Books for Plot Genie. Low, 
Adventure, Mystery, Comedy. McClaskey, P. 0, Ba 
312, Wheeling, W. Va. 


“BEGINNERS, FARM ARTICLES SELL EASILY. bh 
tails 25c, Writers’ Service Box 413 Marlin, Texas.” 


WOMAN, 38 (California), would like correspondents, 
thinkers, over 44. Box J-27. 























AUTHORSHIP OFFERED WRITERS. Easy terms. 
Send Mss. to Box No. 354-XX-1, New Haven, Com 
“Letters and Life’? Magazine. 





BEGINNING WRITERS—Make money working with 
us. Dime brings co-operative layout. Hinkle New 
paper Service. Station A-32, Joplin, Mo. 





ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEA- 
TURE WRITING—A Stenographer Discovers a Fa 
cinating Pastime and a Profitable Use for Camen 
and Typewriter. Booklet 50c. A. H. Holden, Pub 
lisher, Forest Hill, Tenn. 





N. Y. REPORTER, 32, ill health, camping rough it 
Organ mountains, N. Mexico, would like company. 
Inexpensive. Grub only. Box J-27. 





FREE CRITICISM of three of your short stories with 
your subscription to the Falcon Magazine. Help 
articles in every issue. 35c copy——$2.00 yearly (b 
issues). 407 West State Street, Rockford, Illinois 





UNUSUAL CHANCE! Information obtained in cout 
houses may earn you many extra dollars. 
particulars one dollar. Henderson, Scotia, S. C. 


AMATEURS! COLUMNISTS! CONTRIBUTING EDI. 
TORS! Must advance $10 month start interestint 
intimate magazine. Publication. Box J-29. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS—35c dozen. Markets. Tee 
graph vocabulary free. Elizabeth Knight, 253 Liberty 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 





COMPLETE MARKET LIST. Editorial requirensl 
Dime. Stamped envelope. Anna Gren, jox 1 
Oxford, Mass. 





COLLABORATOR WANTED — Box J-30. 





THESE TIMES, Walter H. Ball, Publisher, Huntingi® 
Indiana, wants to get in touch with capable © rer 
on racketeering, bogus stock selling and kin 
subjects. 
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COLORFUL DAKOTA SKETCHES. Indians, Frestien 
men, Pioneers, Settlements, Incidents, 35 pages, 
C. Heinemeyer, Beulah, North Dakota. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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The Writing World 


By DAVID B. HAMPTON 


P. O'DONNELL of New Orleans 
and JENNY BALLOU of New 
@ York City won the Houghton- 
Mifflin $1,000 Literary Fellowships. Con- 
gratulations to both of them. CHARLES 
FRANCIS COE is known to his friends as 
“Socker” Coe. Probably because he was 
formerly a boxer. D. E. WHEELER now 
editor of Saga. MEREDITH NICHOL- 
SON’S novel, “House of a Thousand Can- 
dles,’ bought by Republic for talkie pictures. 
This will be the third time it has been pic- 
turized. It was originally printed in 1905 by 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

If you served overseas with the A. E. F., 
don’t miss HuMpHREY Coss’s novel “Paths 
of Glory.” Ex-Governor ALFRED E. 
SMITH (N. Y.) has his second book on the 
market. At a literary luncheon given in his 
honor he became bored answering the many 
questions put to him pertaining to govern- 
ment. The champion golfer, GENE SARA- 
ZEN is writing several articles on his early 
life WILLIAM H. BRIGGS, executive 
editor of Harper & Brothers is also on the 
story staff of MGM. 

CHARLES LEAVITT knocked over 
a first one to This Week. CLEMENTS 
RIPLEY says you have to write about two 
million words (equivalent to about two 
years time) in order to start making writing 
pay. Writers make a bad mistake when at- 
tempting to write a short short. This type 
storiette is scarce and most editors are in the 
market for them. Trouble is most of them 
turn out to be incidents and not completed, 
well rounded stories. 

ED BOWEN, General Manager of Zane 
Grey, Inc., in town early in June taking care 
of syndicate business). EUGENE CUN- 
NINGHAM has an office in an office build- 
ing. All done in true western style. While 
WALT COBURN has a “bunk house” a 
short distance from his bungalow. Both pre- 
fer to roll their own cigarettes. It was only 
‘few years back that LOUIS BROM- 

: was a rewrite man on City News. 
iis desk was next to JOSEPH L. 
COHN’S. CHARLES L. WAGNER do- 
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WRITERS I have been associated with the large 

publishing companies for many years 

eS and will help you get your songs 

VERSE or before audiences with fine orchestra- 

tions, and copies into music stores 

MUSIC! with beautiful title pages. Write at 

Brilliant ree 

- BURRELL VAN BUREN 





Opportunity 43 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 





| 





SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large financial 
returns. Send now for free booklet, ‘“‘How To 
Write Songs’’ by famous Broadway composer. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 
330 Wadsworth Ave. New York 


F ree To a 








REJECTS WANTED 


for transformation to acceptances. To authors who wish to ac- 
complish this transformation I offer a COACHING, CRITICISM 
and COLLABORATION service that has evolved from long ex- 
perience as a writer and university instructor of fiction. This 
service is predicated on the premise that a profound and current 
knowledge of editorial requirements ts not only a prerequisite 
but also a formula to SALES SUCCESS. I use the magazines 
as texts and your scripts as laboratory subjects whereon are con- 
structed SALABLE SHORT STORIES. 

Writing to the President of the University at which I taught, 
CAPTAIN S. P. MEEK, author of five published novels, and 
prolific writer of short stories that sell, said of my work... 
“The work has been excellent . . . Mr. Ditton gives instruction 
well calculated to enable his students to sell to present day 
markets e have found his instruction and assistance of 
great value to me...” 

You owe it to yourself to discover, as did Captain Meek and 
other experienced writers, that even REJECTS WILL SELL. 
The proof is contained within your own files. Try this service 
with a reject. Write for terms. 


THOM A. B. DITTON 


509 Fifth Ave., New York City 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
— One Month Only — 

Manuscript typing, 30c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, lc per line. Special rates for book lengths. 
Good grade bond paper, carbons, extra first and 

last pages, minor corrections, if desired. 


KING’S WRITERS’ SERVICE 
10 Fourth Avenue Gloversville, N. Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Books, Stories, Plays and Poetry, neatly and 
accurately typed. 35c per 1000 words. Poetry, 
lc a line. Carbon copy free. Prompt service; 


mailed flat. 
JULIA FISHER 


COTTONWOOD FALLS KANSAS 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Reduced rates for book lengths. 
Carbon copy free. Inquiries invited. 


MARIE RUSSELL 


MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 


Neatly and accurately. First copy on good quality bond; one 
carbon and extra first and last pages free. Minor corrections. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words; 
10 per cent discount on 10,000 words or more. Poetry, lc 
per line. Remittance plus return postage must accompany script. 


MISS LEOLA KOONTZ 
338 South Maple St., Bloomington, Indiana 
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SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
Announces A Change Of Name to 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


because of a resemblance between its name 
and that of a firm with which it does not wish 


to be confused. Effective July |, 1935. 

In the 18 months of its existence, SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING (formerly SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING) has helped scores of writers to sell—and 
continue to sell. Although our main activity is train- 
ing writers, we undertake, ourselves, to place the work 
of our students, completing a job that does not end 
when you have finished the actual work. To our knowl- 
edge, no other course of instruction goes quite as far. 

In this unique series of eleven assignments we help 
you build up your stories, step by step, giving you 
careful and constructive criticism. Each of your as- 
signments is returned to you with a detailed analysis; 
you progress steadily toward finished stories — and 
sales. This intensely personal work is the backbone of 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, which has no marks, 
grades, or diplomas to offer you; no form letter re- 
ports; simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which make you write and sell—PLUS the free mar- 
keting service included in the small cost of the course. 

Since the number of students we can handle at one 
time is necessarily limited, we suggest you write for 
information only if you are genuinely interested in 
what we can do for you. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


(Formerly SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING) 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
















































Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished, Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








TYPING THAT PLEASES 


40c per thousand words, with carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Poetry, lc per 
line. Six years’ experience. All work carefully proof 
read and promptly returned. Inquiries invited. 


FLORENCE YOUNG 
Route 2 Sandusky, Ohio 








JOHN H. WHITSON 


*‘We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 

Let me tell you why your story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thou- 
sand words of story, with ponteee. Careful and 
competent revision three dollars and postage for 
five thousand words; fifty cents a thousand for 
additional. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. 
Long a reader for the famous book os, 
house of Little, Brown & Company, publishers of 
four of my novels. Staff writer for Street 
— Recommended by Blackwell, editor-in- 
chief. 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give 
you aid worth your while at rates that are rea- 
sonable. Will sell salable stories. Try me. In- 
close postage. 

P. Oo. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 











WriTErR’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ing a book of memoirs . . . “Seeing Stay’ 
He should know . . . he has managed such 
celebrities as WILL ROGERS, Marky 
GARDEN, GALLI CURCI, ALi 
NEILSON, JOHN McCORMICK, ETc. 
ETC. O. O. McINTYRE is called “ODP 
by his friends. JOSEPH CONRAD’ 
wife is doing a biography of him. If you 
would like to know the other side of th 
literary agency game read CURTIS 
BROWN’S new book. REX BEACH rraiss 
celery for the market in Florida. Wy 
FAULKNER'S novel “Sanctuary” has bee 
banned from Italy. Dodge Publishing Com. 
pany have a new contest . . . $3,000 in 
prizes for the best novel and non-fiction 
Half the amount to each winner. Contes 
closes Dec., 1935. 
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GEORGE BROADHURST back doiy 
short stories. MRS. WILLIAM BROW 
MELONEY, editor This Week, sailed Jur 
14th on annual trip to Europe, seeing for 
eign authors. SIGMAN BYRD’S shor 
story “Faith” which appeared in Ameria 
Magazine had three offers from dramatiss 
to make it into a Broadway production 
HUGH BRADLEY sport editor of N. /. 
Evening Post back doing short stories a 
articles for the magazines. DAVIS | 
WALSH out covering national golf tourm 





ments for International News Servic 
JULIAN MESSNER has taken over th 
Alfred H. King Publishing Co., as wells 
the old Liveright list of books. ROME 
GREY, son of ZANE GREY, is follow 
in his father’s footsteps. 


BOGART ROGERS sailed from Gt 
fornia via Grace Lines for trip to N. ! 
this month. HOMER CROY forestalls hi 
temptation to run from his typewriter b 
removing his shoes. JESSE D. HAMP 
TON motoring west anent motion picturt 

When rejections start pouring in don't g 
discouraged. Remember most of the famous 
authors went through the same period. Mos 
best sellers have been rejected by other pub 
lishing houses; such as: “Bad Girl’; Al 
Quiet On The Western Front’; much 0! 
O’HENRY’S work; ditto H. C. WI 
WER; F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER; RUPER’ 
HUGHES; ZANE GREY; KATHLEB) 
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NORRIS; ZONA GALE. They’ve all had 
their taste of rejections. CLIFTON FADI- 
MAN will not entirely resign from Simon 
& Schuster. He will be retained as literary 


advisor. 

MURDOCK PEMBERTON resigned 
from the story department of RKO and 
GORDON FULCHER had to resign from 
the Liberty staff due to ill health. BRUCE 
GOULD, ERD BRANDT and GRAEME 
LORIMER, associate editors on the Satur- 
day Evening Post all are over six feet tall. 
CARL DICKEY, formerly editor of 
World’s Work, has completely recovered 
from his automobile accident and _ back 
writing non-fiction. MARTHA OSTEN- 
SO never travels any place without taking 
her dog along. Once she had two dogs 
named Whiskey and Soda. GEORGE Mac- 
MANUS creator of the famous comic strip 
“Maggie & Jiggs” is a ringer for Jiggs. 
The autobiography of SAMUEL INSULL 
will be published by Julian Messner. R. G. 
KIRK was a construction engineer before 
taking up fiction writing and AMOS HAR- 
LIN is a dentist in L. A. FORRESTER 
BLAKE recently graduated from the U of 
Michigan sold his first novel this month to 
Scribner's. LEYLA GEORGIE translated 
KING CONSTANTINE’S letters. 

TED von ZIEKURSCH ex-editor of 
Pictorial is now free-lancing in the fiction 
field, GEORGE S. O’NEIL rewrite man 
for the American Weekly has had two nov- 
els published by Greenberg. AUDREY 
LUCAS’ first novel will be on the Dutton 
fall list. JED HARRIS supposedly singing 
in Hollywood will be back on Broadway 
next season stronger than ever. EUGENE 
LYONS was the first correspondent to be 
granted an interview with JOSEF STA- 
LIN. HAROLD CLURMAN & CHERYL 
CRAWFORD of the Group Theatre are 
back from Russia busy lining up next sea- 
son's plays. ELOISE KEELER whose 
play “Suzanne” will be on Broadway next 
fall now on the west coast starting new 
play. FAITH BALDWIN’S story “Spin- 
ster Dinner” just bought for a Carole Lom- 
bard movie. “Clue Of The Curious Cat” 
first novel by a sixteen year older, ROBERT 
BRODE, published by Empire. 


Jury, 1935 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and inerease it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were @ very g 

investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a “‘one-man’’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, ete.) and 6 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for lsooklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 











AUTHORS 

Have your MANUSCRIPTS typed in accordance with edi- 
torial requirements by a manuscript specialist of 20 years 
experience. Only highest grade bond used; carbon, extra 
first and last pages free. 35c per thousand words; 20% 
discount over 20,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. Minor 
corrections made if desired. Excellent work. Mailed flat, 
postpaid. Prompt service. 


Acme Typing Bureau 
1847 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 





COLLABORATE 


For my Creative Assistance, pay me only 22% of the pro- 
ceeds. You supply the ideas. I supply the technique—vivid 
descriptions; characters that live; novel, original plots; true- 
to-life dialogue, etc. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends and Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also 
developed and re-written on 22% Royalty Basis. Nation-wide 
sales contacts. For Reading and Report, enclose $1. with each 
script. Recommended by writers, editors, publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., 





San Francisco, California 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Unexcelled typing service to Writers and Authors; 
accuracy and promptness at 40c per 1,000 words; 
good quality paper used and carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Poetry, 2c per line. First class work guaranteed. 


EDWARD EVERETTE 
Judson Hotel Greenville, S. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, carbon free, 35c per 
thousand words, rates above 20,000 words. Poetry 
lc per line. Minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage 
one way. First class work guaranteed. Inquiries 


invited. 
MARY JEAN GRIFFIN 
5409 Ross, Apt. 36 Dallas, Texas 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels 
pave the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I will revise and re- 
write your stories, giving them new life, appeal, charm. Re- 
turned to you typed and with one carbon copy. Terms, $1 for 
first thousand words, 60 cents for each addiitonal thousand. 
Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











POEMS « SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bidg. Portiand, Ore. 
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Fiction and Radio Writers! 
If You Need Help — 


And by help I mean the frank, honest criticism 
of one who knows and does not want your shirt 
in return—here is your ehance! Writer of nu- 
merous short stories for the pulps and drama- 
tist of Detroit’s largest radio station for three 
years, I can, and will, tell you what’s wrong 
with that seript. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATES: 
Fiction: any story of 5,000 words or less, $2.00; 
Radio: any script, $1.00. Your money baek if 
you are convineed you did not receive your 
dollar’s worth. 


NAIPH J. ABODAHER 


626 Mich. Theatre Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 








PLOT LADDER 


WITH FOUR SAMPLE STORY SYNOPSES SYSTEMS, 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS OF ORIGINATING COUNT- 
LESS PLOTS AND ANALYZING PUBLISHED STORIES. 
Quick, vital training and short-cuts in writing salable 
stories. More direct than old-type, lengthy course, $3.00. 
Includes free criticism and marketing of your story, 4,000 
words or less. 10% commission on sales. Ace-high, New 
York reputation. All previous offers cancelled. 


PLOT LADDER SERVICE 
1121 S. Elgin, Suite 2-B Tulsa, Oklahoma 








A TYPING SERVICE 


which guarantees accurate, attractive work. Manu- 
scripts, 30c per thousand words. Special rates above 
15,000 words. Carbon and extra outside sheets free. 
Proof read. Mailed flat. Poetry lc per line. In- 
quiries invited. 


ILA STURGEON 
1029 Twenty-second Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop gow personal, creative power! 
Awaken the silent sleeping forces in your 
own consciousness. Become Master of your 
own life. Push aside all obstacles with a new 
energy you have overlooked. The Rosicrucians 
know how, and will help you apply the great- 
est of all powers in man’s comel. Create health 
and abundance for yourself. Write for FREE book, 
“The Wisdom of the Sages.” It tells how you may 
receive these teachings for study and use. It means 
the dawn of a new day for you. Address: 


Scribe M. M. I. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


San Jose (AMORC) California 


CURIOUS BOOKS 


Privately Printed 


THE LARGEST PUBLISHERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES of privately printed 
books on Oriental Love, Uncensored Exotics, 
Amatory Adventures and other Curious Sex} 
Customs. Send for free Catalogs. ~ 
SSS aa eawe 


PANURGE PRESS, 70 Fifth Ave., New York! 
Please send me your illustrated brochures 
; FREE on curious, privately printed books, 


ee | eel 
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Address 
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Pacific Coast Market Letter 
(Continued from page 28) 


magazine, but according to the editor, “en. 
deavors to give a clear picture of the real 
Hollywood.” No free lance stuff has been 
purchased for the first two issues, but they 
expect to be in the market soon for all sorts 
of novel features. This publication will be 
sold through independent drug stores. If 
you have a feature idea with a Hollywood 
slant, it might be well to query the editor, 

Regina Cannon is now western editor for 
Modern Screen, with new offices at 6425 
Hollywood Blvd. She is ever ready to hear 
from free lance writers who have an idea 
for a fan story. Rate of pay is about $75 
per story. 

Overland and Outwest Magazine, edited 
by Arthur Chamberlain, is now located in 
the Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. They use 
articles, verse and short stories with a west- 
ern slant. No pay at present. Plenty of 
“big names,” however, have written for this 
journal. 

Both Shadowplay and Photoplay are now 
under the editorship of Ike St. John despite 
changes in ownership. They have moved 
to 7751 Sunset Blvd., where they have taken 
a large white house, nearer the studios than 
their former location. Use little free lance 
copy. 

Eve Parschall’s plans for Western Woman 
have not materialized as yet, although she 
expects to bring the magazine out soon. She 
will then be in the market for stories by 
women about western women who have mate 
good as well as fiction with a western womat 
slant. She will also use poetry. Address 
523 H. W. Hellman Bldg. 

Hollywood Lowdown, edited and pub 
lished by Jimmie Valentine, 1550 Wilcox 
Ave., Hollywood, uses short features on the 
movie and radio industry. Similar to 
Variety. Rate of pay varies. If you have 
“undercover news which you are sure 1 
one else has heard of, you'll find a market 
for it in the Lowdown. 

If you think you can write a good short 
dramatic skit for radio, why not respond t 
the “short short story writer’s opportuni 
offer” being made by the Mobil M agazine 0! 
the air, through the Columbia Broadcastitg 
System? If it doesn’t come via your ® ' 
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station, write KHJ, Los Angeles, for full 
particulars. 

The Magazine, 522 California Bank Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., uses literary material 
with a decided turn to the left. Rate of pay 
varies. 

Westways is in the market for western 
feature stories. Phil Townsend Hanna is 
editor. Address 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles. The rate of pay is good. Oc- 
casional poetry is used. And good pictures 
which help to illustrate your material are 
always welcome. They particularly like 
stories about interesting tours and places to 
go by auto. 

Rob Wagner is overstocked at present with 
material for Script. However, he can always 
make room for timely features or fiction. 
Must have a humorous slant, and must be 
short! Verse is used if cleverly done. Ad- 
dress Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Claire Chrisman, wife of Gene Chrisman, 
Fawcett editor, is editor of a new woman’s 
magazine which is being distributed in all 
beauty shops. It is similar to a fan maga- 
zine and she believes she will be in the mar- 
ket for free lance stories by the time this is 
published. Better see a copy first. Address 
312 Professional Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

Dorothy Wheelis Reagan, editor of Gate- 
way Magazine, 8255 Romaine Ave., Holly- 
wood, offers a market, although her material 
i not limited to this source. She pays vary- 
ing rates and tries to give a personal criticism 
to every manuscript sent in. Uses verse, 
features and fiction, but is following the trend 
away from realism towards clean wholesome 
fiction. 

_ Western Advertising, 564 Market Street, 
in San Francisco, uses free lance material 
only on assignment. They have a beautifully 
made-up, slick paper sheet, and it is one of 
the top trade journals. Douglas McPhee is 
editor. Rate of pay, 1 cent and up. 

; Pacific Fisherman, edited by S. H. Gray, 
'l Columbia St., Seattle, uses an occasional 
leature of interest to the fishing industry. 
He has a large Pacific Coast staff which sup- 
plies most of the copy used, but if you have 
‘novel feature it would be well to query him 
onit. Rate of pay varies, but is around one 
cent per word. 

Pacific Motor Boat, edited by D. L. Pratt. 
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* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 


offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 
| am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; editor of FIRST STORIES; author of SIX FIC- 
TION FORMULAS and of numerous published 
short stories; ex-English teacher. 
Established in 1928 
Continuous advertising in Digest 
1700 satisfied clients 
Chamber of Commerce reference 
New York City sales agent 
Write for details and/or free copy of 
FIRST STORIES. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“The Writer’s Market’’ 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


"Te only up-to-date complete and aceurate 

writer’s market directory is the “1935 Writer's 

Market.”” This has been checked and double checked 

by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 

and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the third edition of “The Writer's Mar- 
ket” since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of “The Writer’s Market?’ You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 

e Editorial Requirements of 
the world carrying fiction; 
dexed, and stated in detail. 

e Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

e Detailed editorial requirements of book publish- 

ers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information especially written 

for us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every radio 

station buying free lance material. 

Foreign Markets, Major and Independent Movie 

Markets, Miscellaneous Markets, House Organs, 

ete., ete. 

Definition of Plagiarism and Piracy. List of 

writers’ clubs, and many other added features. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 

pears in The 1935 Writer's Market. You can profit 


from this book. 
ORDER TODAY 


every magazine in 
classified and in- 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1935 Writer's 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of the 
yess Writer's Market. I enclose $4.00 payment in 
ull. 


Name 





Address 








City State 


My subscription is 





OD new 0 renewal 0 extension 


rrr 
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This Might Be You! 


Peggy Peck and Evelyn Hinson both on cover! May 5th 
issue leading magazine in its group! Their first stories! 
They got top prices! 

THE ESCRITOIRE taught them to write these smashing 
winners. They began with us last June. 

“1 studied and wrote for years. You brought me my first 
success."’—Evolyn Hinson. 

“ESCRITOIRE training enabled me to win recognition with 
my first story.”’—Peggy Peck. 

Why struggle blindly? We give you personal, individual, un- 
tiring, and always sympathetic help and guidance. You pay 
a big part of the cost with a story we teach you to write. 

Our unique FICTION APTITUDE TEST is a tabloid short- 
story course. Sent FREE on request. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: Is Fifth Avenue, New York City 








PSYCHOLOGY For The WRITER 


In this book Dr. H. K. Nixon entertainingly reveals to the 
writer why and how people behave. The writer must know 
how to make the emotions and actions of his characters logi- 
zal; Dr. Nixon breaks down human nature into its psycho- 
logical impulses and explains how the author must proceed 
with his characters’ inmost thoughts. ($2.50). 


TWO BOOKS ON FICTION 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing ($2.50) and Fun- 
damentals of Fiction Writing ($2.00) by Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman are the best text books on the art of writing 
stories. The first is a collection of answers by well known 
authors on how they write; the second points out the chief 
causes for magazine rejections. 

Order these books direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHRISTIE 








HOTEL 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


Special Weekly $ With 
Rates Bath 














| HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash., uses free. 
lance features, but they must be good. A 
number of big names also seen in other slicks 
appear in this journal. For example Nor- 
man McLeod Raine in a recent issue told how 
“Tugboat Annie Was Born.” Of course. it 
was tied up with Pacific Coast motorboating, 
One cent per word. 

Petroleum World, 1206 S. Maple Ave, 
Los Angeles, uses feature stories on doings 
in the oil fields and refineries. New market- 
ing methods, etc. It is a slick trade paper 
and uses only first-class material. Rate of 
pay varies. 

Stuart Leete, editor of Western Beauty 
Shop, 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, uses 
material slanted to beauty shop operators’ 
interests. Hair styles, sales promotion ideas, 
etc. Rate of pay varies, but is about one cent, 

R. H. Argenbright, of Service Station 
News, 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, uses 
feature stories slanted to the title of the trade 
journal. Pay one cent per word. 

Western City, 448 S. Hill St., Los An- 
geles, uses only material with the by-line of 
a city manager or mayor, according to H 
Updegraff, editor. These must be written 
along the lines of “how to run a city” and 
refer to a city in a western state only. 


Jay G. Hilliard, editor of Western Hotel 
Reporter, 681 Market St., San Francisco, 
pays 20 cents per inch for material of interest 
to hotel and restaurant owners and operators, 
but you’d better read the magazine before 
you send material and query the editor re: 
whether he is interested in a story on your 
subject. 


BRITISH MARKETS 


By ArtHuR NETTLETON 


OST important among recent develop- 
ments in the British Press world is the 
inauguration of a new air stories market. 


Great Britain hitherto has had no equivalent to the 
American Flying Aces, and the introduction of Air 
Stories is something of an innovaticn. The maga- 
zine (published monthly by Geo. Newnes, Ltd, 
8-11, Southampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 2) 
should be a welcome addition to the market lists 
of writers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The editor’s requirements are: Flying advet- 
ture stories, with either a present day oF Great 
War setting, between 5,000 and 7,000 words. Also 
long complete air yarns, with a maximum length 
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of 15,000 words. Payment is stated to be on ac- 
ceptance (contrary to the usual policy of British 
magazines), at rates which work out at about 30 
dollars for a 5,000 word story. 

Britain also now has a new magazine similar to 
the National Geographic Magazine. The Geograph- 
ical Magazine, as it is called, with offices at 40-42, 
Chandos Street, London, W. C. 2, is a high-class 
publication, and has The Prince of Wales as its 
first subscriber. 

The editor states that the primary purpose of the 
magazine will be to “make geographicai facts live.” 
Contributions should depict the geographical back- 
ground of events historic and present ; the physical 
conditions in which industrial, agricultural and 
maritime populations are living throughout the 
world; the works of construction, destruction, and 
conservation performed by men in turning the 
world to their own use; the places to which men 
are drawn from afar—in short, the development 
of the earth as the workshop and playground of 
mankind. Articles should be fairly short (about 
3,000 words is a good length), readable, and au- 
thoritative. Striking photographs are essential, and 
a preliminary letter is advisable. 

The first issue contains articles dealing with 
“Untamed Abyssinia,” “The Aborigines of Central 
Australia—Our Stone-Age Contemporaries,’ “In- 
dia’s North-East Frontier,’ “The Changing Face 
of Amsterdam,’ and “Towards an Artic Air 
Route.” 

Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta St., Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, is one of the foremost of Britain’s 
popular and low-priced publications. Short-shorts 
(2,500 words maximum) are used in each issue, 
and articles of 250 to 1,500 words are a feature. 
Striking and little-known facts are required in 
the latter—it is not sufficient merely to present old 
facts in a new way. Film feature articles, ex- 
posures of undesirable conditions in Great Britain 
and the world, and other popular material is ac- 
ceptable. Rates are equivalent to about 15 dol- 
lars per 1,000 words. 

Markets for humorous articles in Great Britain 
are not very wide, but the following notes will 
Probably be of value to American humorists. 
Britain’s premier humorous weekly is Punch, 10 
Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4. The requirements 
are for witty articles rather than broad humor, 
and a light style is essential. Mss. should not ex- 
fee oe, words. Experience shows, however, that 

arket is not as wide open as may be popu- 
larly supposed, the same names appearing regularly 
—— = ohn usually being the work of 
ao 2 — E. V. Knox, the editor, con- 
gularly under the pen-name “Evoc. 
ther and more open markets for humor in 
Great Britain include Passing Show, 93 Long 
Acre, London, W. C. 2; London Opinion, 8 South- 
ampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 2; and Hu- 
morist, also at 8 Southampton Street. 
a — uses humorous stories of the 
“a senate type, and they should not ex- 
oy Ban words. The Humorist prefers humor- 
io nt Rage — a seasonal or topical tag. 
Both thes. should be 500-750 words in length. 
s€ papers pay on acceptance. 
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HERE ARE MY RECENT 
SCREEN SALES !! 


Writers of screen stories are eager 
to know whether an agent actually 
does sell to the studios. These sales 
are proof that I do: 

CALL OF THE SAVAGE 

DOUBLE SPOT 

MUSTANG MESA 

WHEELS OF THE LAW 

GUNSMOKE ON THE GUADALUPE 

MAN UNAFRAID 

MAN FROM HELL 

PARDS IN PARADISE 

(Ten more stories contracted for.) 

My 1934 sales of over $50,000 tes- 
tify to the demand of producers for 
original, clever, outstanding stories. 

If you need help with your story, 
my service also covers this problem. 

Write today for FREE booklet, if 
you are interested in helping me sup- 
ply the studios with the stories they 
are seeking. 

No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. WD7 








WRITERS: Here is what you've been waiting 
for! A 24-lesson course in THE FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF STORY WRITING for only $5. This 
offer good for only a short time, so don’t delay. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No hokum—no flattery— 
just sincere, commonsense help for aspiring 
writers. 

WRITERS’ SERVICE, 301 N. 5th., Douglas, Wyo. 








AUTHORS GUILD 
Writers' Medium of Contact 
OFFERS: Tips on writing. Free marketing 
service. Correspondence club for writers. Typ- 
ing service. (Low rates). 
Write for particulars 

AUTHORS GUILD 940 Tinton Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 











WOMEN POETS! 


THE SPINNERS, a bi-monthly of women's verse 
(sold by subscription only at $1 yearly; send 20c 
for sample copy) will publish CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN WOMEN POETS, edited by Tooni 
Gordi, who invites all women poets to submit at 
once not more than 8 poems (published or unpub- 
lished, though no poem must have appeared in 
any other anthology), with self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Merit alone will determine acceptance 
of poems; those whose work is accepted will be re- 
quested, but not compelled, to purchase several 
copies of the book. Address Miss Gordi, The Spin- 
ners, 67 St. Marks Place, New York. 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK MARKETS 


| criticize your material in a manner that you can under- 
stand. My suggestions for its improvement are intelligent 
and based entirely on the present day markets and what 
is being used. My criticism and suggestions are the re- 
sults of my personal submission and editorial contact. 

Intelligent handling of your work is one of the ten 
major features of my service. 

Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 6,100 to 10,000 
words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 25,000 words, $3.00 each; 
25,000 words and over, $5.00 each. Commission on Ameri- 
can sales, 10%; Foreign sales, 15%. Fee and return post- 
age to accompany each script sent to me. 

Other features of my seivice are outlined in the Janu- 
ary and February issues of Writer's Digest. 

GENERAL P. O. BOX 101 NEW YORK CITY 














WANTED 


Poetry—Novels—Plays—Short Stories for imme- 
diate placement. No reading fee. Mail manuseripts 
to— 


ATELIERS REVEL 
579 Lexington Ave. New York City 











12 HOURS! 


Yes—within that period your short story, article, 
novelette or poem will be on its way back to you, 
neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 
45c per thousand words; poetry lc per line. Carbon 
extra first and last pages free. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 


ELLIS IRVING CRONK 
57 Livingston Avenue New Brunswick, N. J. 








—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work— 
short stories, plays, poetry, novels, etc. Typing done on strong 
20 Ib. substance bond paper. Minor corrections (if requested), 
carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 
20,000 words or more. 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois. 











TYPING SERVICE 


By experienced author’s typist. Best quality bond paper, one 
carbon free, minor corrections if requested. Every page proof 
read. 50c per thousand words, special rates on 15,000 or more 
words. 

Mimeographing Letter Service 


MRS. E. W. PLEASANTS 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Troucuts Tat Come IwA Frases 
- Must Be Sex. Dows Quicucy! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written § 
-down quickly before they are lost forever. 






Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN 142 LESSONS 1 


* « Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers; students, lecturers—here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1, 


Mail Your Order Now. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
112 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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“Has the American writer of juvenile fiction a 
chance of selling Mss. to the British boys’ pa- 
pers?” a free-lance asked me in a recent letter, 
The reply is that it can be done, but the difference 
between the juvenile markets in the two countries 
must be realized. Great Britain has very few week- 
lies of the type issued in America by the Baptist, 
Methodist, and other religious publishing houses, 
Generally speaking, the British boy requires ex- 
citing, fast-moving, and even “impossible” tales— 
stories, in particular, dealing with scientific won- 
ders, aeroplanes, radio, and so on. One popular 
series of yarns, for instance, revolved around the 
invasion of the world by an army which appeared 
from the bowels of the earth; other yarns have 
been woven round the adventures of super-men 
(and super-boys!), whose exploits might be thrill- 
ing or hilarious. 

D. C. Thompson & Co., Ltd., Dundee, put out 
several weekly papers catering for British boys in 
this way. The publications include, the Wizard, 
Adventure and Skipper. Other similar weeklies 
come from the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, London E.C. 4., includ- 
ing the Ranger, Modern Boy and Champion. It 
should be noted that in every case the stories are 
much more highly-coloured than those appearing 
in the American juvenile magazines. There is a 
good demand for stories of the right type, as can 
be judged from the fact that Thompson’s of Dun- 
dee from time to time run a contest, with prizes 
up to about 250 dollars, for writers who feel they 
can supply suitable boys’ literature. 

Articles are rarely used in these papers, but 
Modern Boy is an exception. Topical articles, de- 
scribing scientific wonders and notable events in an 
interesting way, are considered. They should run 
to about 1,000 words, and it is worth noting that 
the editor describes this paper as “the most up-to- 
date boys’ magazine in the world.” Freshness of 
facts as well as fresh treatment is essential. 

A recent addition to the games and sports press 
is a quarterly bearing the title Divots. The editor 
states that he requires golfing articles of 500 to 
1,000 words. Payment is made on publication, and 
rates are by arrangement. Address: Caines Pub- 
lications, Ltd., The Broadway, Plaistow, London, 
E.13. 

Health for All, 38 Langham Street, London, 
W.1, is a monthly magazine publishing articles on 
healing by natural methods and diet reform—“How 
I Regained Normal Sight Without Glasses,” “How 
I Cured Rheumatoid Arthritis,’ and “Nature Cure 
and Heart Diseases” being representative contribu- 
tions. It has been stated that “personal experience 
articles are the type most likely to be accepted 
from the ordinary free-lance. 

Dance Tone, 5, Green Street, London, W.C2,a 
magazine which first appeared last February, 18 4 
market for short-shorts (up to 1,500 words) wit 
ballroom, ballet, or stage dancing interest. 

American free-lances who lost a market with 
the demise of Babies, will find an opening for af 
ticles of similar type in Parents, 35, Duke Street, 
London, S.W.1 Contributions dealing with child 
welfare are used. 
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Greeting Card Verse Markets 
By Ira J. GILBERT 


RS. E. W. BEACH, Editor, The Bromfield 
Publishers, 12 High St., Brookline Village, 
Massachusetts, is looking for short, humor- 
ous, snappy lines of the “wise crack” type, sug- 
gesting an illustration for Everydays. Bromfield 
pays 50c per line and $2.00 for the short ideas. Re- 


rts are prompt. 
a4 A. D. Watson, Jr., of the George S. Car- 


rington Company, 2732 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill, recently requested short, snappy humorous 
ideas suggesting an illustration for his Valentine 
line. Carrington uses general verse, so do not 
submit relative items. 25c and up. 

Miss H. Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane St., New York City, N. Y., 
advises they are holding up their Mother’s Day 
line indefinitely. Presumably she is still in the 
market for Everyday material, which she requested 
at the same time as Mother’s Day. 50c per line 
is the rate. 

Mr. Moe Becker of the Williamsburg Publishing 
Company, 132 Park Row, New York, N. Y., re- 
quests six-line relative material for his Christmas 
Line. 25c per line and up. 

Mr. R. N. Cardozo, Editor, Buzza-Cardozo, 
2503 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles, Calif., who 
has been out of the market for a while, advises 
he will be glad to consider Everyday material 
again “after July 1.” 50c per line. 

“Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Bon Voyage and 
Everydays of all kinds at this time,” writes Jessie 
H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 50c per line. 

Miss Haeglund of Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois writes: “In 
the near future we will need some comic Birthday 
verses.” Gartner & Bender pay 50c per line, and 
their plan of verse selection, which necessitates 
close attention and checking on the part of the 
writer, has been outlined previously in this column. 

Mr. Fred Luetters, Editor, Metropolitan Litho- 
graph & Publishing Co., 167 Bow Street, Everett, 
Mass. is at present in the market for Christmas 
material, general, relative and humorous. He is 
glad to review humorous and novelty ideas for all 
seasons and occasions at any time, but material 
must be outstanding to find a place in his line. 

“We are at the present time interested in 
reviewing material suitable for General and 
Family Birthday greetings of all prices,” writes 
The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Keating pays 50c per line. 

Other firms in the market at this time are: 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Everyday material. 25c and up. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Everyday Bldg., 
Thompson Avenue and Manley Street, Long Island 
City, N.Y, Everyday material. 25c per line. 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass, Everyday material. 


P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Illinois, Christ- 
mas material. 
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What Return Do 
You Want For 
One Dollar? 


ONSERVATIVE investors are satisfied 

with 4 per cent a year. Speculators 
look for 100 per cent return in a few months. 
Dreamers spend nothing and get nothing. 


Investors in WRiTER’s DicEsT receive more for 
their money than they could get any other way. 
That’s why more people read it than read all 
other writer’s magazines combined. 


Y 
ou get more for your money. 


One single market tip, out of a thousand given 
during the course of a year; one idea gained 
from one article, one morning of inspiration 
gained from reading the pages of WRITER’s 
DiceEsT can easily be worth a hundred times your 
$2 or $1 subscription. 


From every publishing office throughout the 
land reports come to Writer’s DicesT each 
month stating what editors want to buy, what 
they will pay, and what are their current edi- 
torial needs. Each month the articles in the 
DicesT are supplemented by accurate detailed 
market letters, covering all fields of literary 
activity. Everyone cannot be an author, but 
everyone who has ability in writing can get 
one hundred times his money’s worth by sub- 
scribing to the Dicest. 


Decide today to let the great field staff of 
Writer’s Dicesr work for you. Enjoy and 
profit from the diversity of articles offered each 
month. Utilize the well of information and ideas 
that is Wrirer’s DicEst. 


A six month’s subscription is $1. 


A one-year subscription is $2. And with it 
you get FREE and POSTPAID your choice of 
any one of the following books. Insure your 
literary work by subscribing now to the Dicest. 
Most of the professionals do, because it pays. 
Amateur, beginner, and professional find in the 
DicesT enough solid meat to fill our mail bags 
every day with happy letters of loyal praise— 
the test of any magazine’s true worth. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six months’ subscription to the Dicesrt, 
I enclose $1. 
Enter my one-year subscription to the DuicEst, 
I enclose $2. 
Also send me free and postpaid 
one of the following books: 
(1 12 Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 
(1 86 Dramatic Situations. 
(1 Points About Poetry. 
0) Webster’s College Dictionary. 
0) How to Write and Sell to Trade Publications. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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POETS KNOW IT 


Verse is an art, with an entire technique of its own. For $1 
and stamp I will give you technical pointers on one poem, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. But please do not write 
me unless you are willing to invest $1 and stamp. Most of 
my students had never sold. Now appearing widely. 
Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 
F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 
Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, etc., etc. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


834 Dunsmuir Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
















PHOTO-MARKETS ®y Jon P. Lyons 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 2,000 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid, for fifty 
cents. Stamp brings free circular. 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


210 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


















THE PLOT BUILDER! 


An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short 50c 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. 
Compact and complete. 
Bluegrass Bureau, 4148 South Ave., Silverton, O. 


Postpaid 

























MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 


and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 




















WRITERS! You will be pleased AUTHORS! 
if you let 
Rosalie Hamilton type your manuscripts. 


Accurate! Experienced! 


40c per 1000 words. Rates on book lengths. Corrections in 
punctuation and spelling if desired. If you are in Los Angeles 
or vicinity, call Douglas 1392 for immediate service. For out- 


of-town service, send your manuscripts to 915 N. Isabel St., 
Glendale, Calif. 






























a Sa 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want——to get ahead 
ot ‘ou want to make more 
you want a career filled 
with thrills dud big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
Positics on—read a n Adverse (§£ 
ng,’* now sent fr 
This new booklet points the road R) 
hundreds of men and women have L$ 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. 
It also explains how you can, by.a new, practical home 
study method, quality for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. Toread this booklet should 
‘ove to be an evening well spent. 
PrSend your name and address and this free booklet will 
be: sent at once. No No obligation. 
- VIS SCHOOL OF gy kay 
case: mishiean Avenue t.305-B Chicago, Wl. 
Send FREE booklet *‘ Success a “Adverttetna”” , and full information. 
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Trade and Class Markets 
By Joun P. Lyons 


National Farm News, 1065 W ashington 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., now a 
monthly, 5c. Wanted articles vary, “on any 
subject that would appeal to the farmer and 
those living in rural communities.” Some- 
times buy scenic farm photographs for cover 
and decoration. Photos with short caption 
of farm news or farm human interest. Sin- 
gle photos “of flowers or anything of special 
interest to the farm woman.” Pay on publi- 
cation, no rates stated. 

Market Growers Journal, 112% Chestnut 
St., Louisville, Ky., (semi-mo.; 5c), directed 
to growers of vegetables, using experience 
and practical articles on growing and mar- 
kets. Brief as possible and no longer than 
1,500 words. A limited market as readers 
furnish much of the material used. 

Garden Quarterly, now at 560 Howard St., 
San Francisco. Calif. Want profusely il- 
lustrated articles, ranging from 1,000 to 10- 
000 words, general gardening, gardens of 
foreign countries, etc. Information on keep- 
ing Western gardens blooming the year 
around. Use many single photos, including 
natural color photography, “any lovely 
flower subject or views of Western gar- 
dens.” Pay on publication at rates “indefin- 
ite. each case individual.” 

Indiana Farmer’s Guide, 221 W. Market 
St., Huntington, Ind. (Bi-Wk.; 5c). Editor 
states he is not “buying much outside just at 
present.” Likes short articles, 500 to 800 
words, on practical “How-to-Do-It” agri- 
culture. Uses some scenic and human-inter- 
est photos for covers and decoration. Pay on 
publication, %c to le per word. 

Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Ind. (Mo. 
10c). Devoted to the breeder of horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, poultry, dogs, etc. Prac- 
tical articles, preferably illustrated, 2000 to 
2500 words on “pleasure or profit from live- 
stock.” Single, outstanding photos of all 
these species. Pay on publication at 1c per 
word, $2.00 per photo. 

W estern City, now at 448 So. Hill St. Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Mo. 25c). Generally has 
heavy stocks on hand but will consider per 
tinent news items and articles concerning 
municipal governments, water works, streets, 
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etc. in the eleven Western States. Pay on 
acceptance at 2c to 1/4c per word, $1.00 
per photo. 

The Challenge, Benson P. O. Box A., 
Omaha, Nebr. (Mo. 10c). Official publica- 
tion of the National Federation of Men’s 
Bible Classes. Editor A. D. Scott welcomes 
news items to interest this group, for which 
he can only pay low rates at the moment. 

Stevens County Farm News, 326 Rookery 
Building, Spokane, Wash. (Wk. 5c). Done 
in newspaper style and devoted entirely to 
purely local matter, obtained by their staff. 
Do pay $1.00 for photographs they find avail- 
able for reproduction. 

Dairymen’s League News, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. (Wk.). Directed to the dairy 
farmer in Northeast United States. Buy il- 
lustrated articles, 1,000 words, beneficial to 
the dairy farmer. Human-interest and news 
photos and items of the dairy farmer, asso- 
ciations, groups. Photos of good cows and 
dairy scenes in the Northeast for covers. Pay 
¥, per word on acceptance for wordage, with 
photos varying. 

Grain and Feed Journals, Consolidated, 
332 So. LaSalle St., Room 900, Chicago, Ill. 
(Semi Mo. 25c). News items and news 
photos, persons in this trade attaining some 
news prominence, association activities, new 
establishments, new equipment, good adver- 
tising, in fact, “anything relating to the grain 
trade.” Short articles giving only the essen- 
tial facts of interest to those engaged in this 
business. Pay on publication at $3.00 per 
thousand words, photos extra. 


Mr. R. F. Snyder succeeds Guy Blanchard, 
deceased, as editor of the Silvertown News, 
house organ of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. This lively tabloid sheet considers 
short items and story-telling photos of the 
window trims, adv ertising, activities of Good- 
rich dealers throughout the world. Always 
best to query first. Mr. R. H. Martin edits 
the Goodrich Circle, the company’s factory 
newspaper, with 14,000 circulation in the 
Akron plants of the company. 

Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (Wk. 15c). Directed to builders, 
architects and engineers, devoted to construc- 
tion in the South. Single photos, news items 
and illustrated features on personalities in 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission 
in U. S. and foreign countries. Personal rep- 
resentation in leading literary centers of the 
world. on for FREE details of UNIFIED 
SALES PL 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Dept. W-735, 4333 Castello Avenue, Chicago 














Have YOU Tried I+! 


Write today for Dr. Richard Burton’s FREE 
Analysis Test of your Story-Writing ability, and 
information on the Richard Burton Course in Cre- 
utive Writing. It may lead to your own self- 
discovery and a successful career, as it has for 
80 many others. 





vr. Surton 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 


702-5 Burton Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Your Attention, Please! 


A truck-load of lumber and a ton of bricks don’t make a 
home. Similarly, a few sheets of paper and a couple thou- 
sand words don’t make a radio play. It’s the way you put 
them together that counts. 

If you write radio plays, or stories that you'd like to adapt 
for radio, it’s quite possible that I can show you how to 
“‘put them together.’’ 

My Service: Detailed blue-penciling of your scripts; frank, 
honest criticisms; comprehensive suggestions for revision; mar- 
keting assistance. 

My Fees: Two dollars for the quarter-hour script or less. 
Three dollars for the half-hour script. 

My Qualifications: Former staff writer for WLW, the 
world’s largest radio station; frequent contributor to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST; writer for National pes Company; 
contributing editor of WRITER’S REVIEW. 


H. DONALD SPATZ 
244 JAMESON PLACE READING, PENNA. 



































BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 















SYNDICATE WRITING PAYS 


We distribute material to newspapers and can help you to get 
started in this profitable field. Columnists, poets, story writ- 
ers, humorists, writers on sports, style, beauty, home, love, 
etiquette and a variety of subjects make big money through 
syndicated work. Practical service for beginners. 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ GUILD 
P. O. Box 1133 Birmingham, Ala. 
















PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1 


NORMA E. ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 















A MAGAZINE for EDITORS 


BUSINESS JOURNALIST 


Send $2 for a year’s subscription to this informative 

terly a a Deals with all phases of the editing "sm and 
publishing of house magesines and trede papers. Besutifully 
fo spiral bound, full of up-to-the-minute information 
an 

BUSINESS JOURNALIST, 222 Weet Adame Strect, Chicage 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


BOOKS 


After @ conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’ 

ee, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following’ on 

to its readers. LAll books selected make interesting reading and ore 
authoritative. All ave sold on a money-back guarantee, 































































































































































































F GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 1935 Year Book and Market Guide............ 23 
Comcise Oxtord Dictionary ......cccccccccscccccccsveccsesecssceveseosece 3.00 POETRY OR VERSE. 
Oxford University Press Sends Bhumer 
The Correct Word and How to Use It..........cccsseescseseees $1.50 , yhoo 40 
Turck Boker Pegasus Pulls a Hack 
Desk Book of Errors in English...............::.scsssssessssesseees 1.50 Berton Beal 5.00 
Frank Vizetelly het of Vamiientn 
MPI III 550 <calsncosnsnccsicdnoysocovonseusenbcsensoonsosannie 1.00 # °F ee 1.75 
é isenwein and Roberts 
Peter Mark Roget Rhymes and Meters 
I BI eos tescavectcnescevvacscaceonsesanesscineanconeneent 1,50 : F raiser 15 
; seh Horatio Winslow 
Wm. Dane Orcutt Walker’s Rhyming Dicti 
wane Of American Slang..........cccccscscsrssccsccsersccsore 2.50 ri Walker ng Dictionary 2.50 
Maurice H. Weseen 
1001 — and Answers in English Grammer...... 75 van oe gg 50 
athaway 
A — » ay onal of English Language..............0000 2.00 ome ollie per 3.00 
ames C. Fernald , 7 
NS GHD PUI iss ceescsisciscecescscsestsrvienscivmmmetinns 3.50 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Royet Plotte 25.00 
Webster's Dictionary 4 Wm. Wallace Cook 
Write It Right ee Art of Inventing Character .........sssssssossssssssesssssessesses 2.50 
Imbrose Hyerce 4 Georges Polts 7 Z . 
PLAYWRITING Thirty-Six Dramatic TOT 1.50 
Rr Gk IB aacccssscsscsessccescsnccinesessccsestescscssseeeseensens 3.50 El Georges Polti : 
Arthur E. Krows jlements of Plot Construction........snenn SO 
Modern Photoplay Writitg.........cscssscssssessessessssssesereses 3.60 Richard K. Abbott 
Dimicd Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 
BNI WINER cdc tos ex iret seca eee ccanseavenessetscvenpiresencaneeneneneiuabe 2.50 Henry Albert Phillips 
Peter Dixon Plotting the Short Story a) 
SHORT STORY WRITING Chunn MISCELLANEOUS 
Beet Dee Bee ivccsceesccenscsecccsccecsvescossecesscnnsccsonesensesoneseeses 2.50 Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
Thomas H,. Uzzell Medill School of Journalism 
Best Short Stories of 1934.....c..ssrccccsrssscecsccsosccsscersoscesd65 + 2.50 How to Write for Business Publication.................00 1.00 
Edward J. O’Brien By F. A. Orth 
Conscious Story Techmique............csscccsscsecssecssereneneeedes 2 1.25 Facts About Popular Song Writing................0c0ssse0 1.50 
By David Rafflelock By Sigmund Spaeth 
DUMREIU TW OOIIIID Sisviessseccnceccsseosresasscseynssisosensensvovionsesin 2.50 Underworld Prison Slang..............ccssssscscscsssscsscersserseene 1.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell Freese 
—_— the Short Story Psychology P oa BN ive iisesccraninacessstieseninenibane 2.50 
. Berg Esenwein Pe K, Nixon 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.... Peeiieken - hs 5.00 
John Gallishaw Salzman, 
Studying the Short Story.......cc.ccccssssssssessseeesereseereeerees - The Writer's Book 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwein James Knapo Reeve 
Tie: Cpate FORO sic cncscesecccscsccvencessssescsotsonsevesenste 1.50 Technique of the Mystery Story....as..ccscscsssesssssessseneessnee 2 
H. Bedford Jones Carolyn Wells 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.... 1.00 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Agnes Reeve l.aurence D’Orsay 
Trial & Error..........s0000 .. 3.00 The nar of Writing 2.00 
Jack Woodford red Ziv 
Stories You Can Sell..........+. 3.00 Making Laughs Pay 1.00 
Laurence D’Orsay C. Warden LaRoe 
Writing for Profit 3.00 Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
D. Wilhelm E. Brennecke 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Theat.........s000 2.00 Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Erenwein & Stockard Alfred Dashiel 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 Landing the Editors’ Checks......:..cccsssscsssssssssssssseeerin 300 
Alderman ?y Laurence D’Orsay 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Wrtitg........ssssssereereees 2.50 The Phe in Writing 3.00 
Sethue S. Hoffman Laurence D’Orsay 
The Writing of Fiction...........ssssscssrssssesessesseneesesesseees S00 How To Write A Good Tune..........csessesceesrerseeneneenees 1,50 
Arthur S. Hoffman Frank Patterson 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing... 200 The Art of Song Writing 1,00 
Arthur S. Hoffman Al Dubin 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 Profitable Photography For Trade Journals............ 50 
Michael Joseph H. Rossiter Snyder 
SIE TPUINEAS TUPIUUIII scsicsccesitntbinn civtvnicdcvednisiseinenicnieeiaes 2.00 Writing the Sex Novel.. 
Robinson Writing Western Thrillers 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........... isienalciaiinenily 50 Leo Margulies 
James Knapp Reeve Where and How to Sell Photographs 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...........000+# 5.00 H_ Rossiter Snyder 
Gallishan $50 a Week with Car & Camer6...........csssseee 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS Chats on Feature Writing........c..cssssssrsssrererees 
The be ag Market 3.00 Harrington 15 
A Mathien Thesaurus Of Slateg-cc.vccoscovesosooressoncsceostsvteossseoonnnsenessseenes 1. 
1935 Weiter" s & Artist’s Year Book...........sccscsscsssessees 1.75 Howard Rose 1.00 
(All Foreign Markets) A. B. C. Shorthand pacha sasensesenenenasennen 2M 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GextiEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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this group, road work, large public buildings 
and engineering projects in the South. Paid 
on publication at “no set rate.” 

Montrealer and the Canadian Passing 
Show is the new title for Passing Show, now 
at 210 University Tower Bldg., Montreal, 
Que. (Mo. 10c). Articles up to 2,000 
words, sophisticated type, humorous or ser- 
ious, society and art chiefly. Single photos 
of celebrities in any field. lc per word on 
publication. 

Explosives Engineer, Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. (Mo. 15c). Con- 
cise information, illustrated features, 2,500 
words, correct blasting procedure in con- 
struction, quarrying, metal and coal mining. 
Old historical use of explosives. Pay on 
acceptance at lc per word, $3.00 per photo. 

Revue Moderne, 320 Notre Dame, East, 
Montreal, Que. A French printed general 
home and literary review. Material must not 
necessarily be in French though it is pre- 
ferred. Features on Bridge, Novels, Men’s 
Fashions, Popular Science, Hairdressing, 
etc. Paid on publication, no rate stated. 

Country Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winni- 
peg, Man. (Mo. 5c). Illustrated general 
and agricultural features. Agricultural must 
be of Canada, fiction and features can be of 
any locale. Amy J. Roe, editor, just asks 
“can you direct us to a good source for il- 
lustrations on food articles.” Pay on ac- 
ceptance at good rates. 


Rice Sugar and Coffee Journal, 804 Board 
of Trade Annex, New Orleans, La. (Mo. 
2c). World wide rice, sugar and coffee 
news. Photos and illustrated articles on rice 
and rice by-products, rice, sugar and coffee 
consumption in all countries; cultivation, 
harvesting and milling. Success stories and 
anything new or interesting in this field. Ar- 
ticles may run to 3,000 words. Pay on pub- 
— at 4c per word and up, photos at 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 50c). News and 
photos of brick and clay industry. Photos 
of unusual brick buildings, photos and the 
facts of new uses of clay products, new 
methods, distribution, handling, selling. Pay 
on publication at 1c per word, photos space 
at the rate of Sc per type line. 
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a Write 
for particulars about 
the All Nations Prize 
Novel Competition 


‘20,000 AWARD 


(at current exchange rates) 


THIS COMPETITION is open to 
any writer of any nationality whose 
contractual obligations permit him 
to accept the terms of the contest. 
Contest closes April 30, 1936; manu- 
scripts may be submitted in the 
language of any of the sponsoring 
countries. The winning book will 
be published simultaneously in 13 
countries. Write today for full 
particulars to 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 


(Your request for information does 
not obligate you in any way.) 




















POETS—Poetry Book Contest and Texas Centennial Poem Con- 
test, closing date August 1. Send self-addressed, stam; 

envelope for Prize Program, free anthology plan, handwriting 
analysis, etc. ‘Help Yourself’ handbooks: SIGNS AND 
MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers Along the 
Literary Highway, $1; VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, 
$i; VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW, $1; SECRETS OF 
SELLING VERSE, $1 (Each of these contains 900 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS); THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, rhyme 
dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with market 
a, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National 


Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Monthly Since May, 1929; $2 a Year, 25¢ Copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dallas, Texas. 














WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
ehandising, ete., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 
W. Girard Tr. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed, carbon and du- 
plicate outside pages free; 50c per thousand words; 
rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed flat. Postage one 
way. Fee should accompany manuscript. Inquiries 


invited. 
LAURA G. MUNDY 


1105 Maple Street Columbia, S. C. 








WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


To type, by experienced manuscript typist. Good quality bond 
paper; two title pages; one carbon; minor corrections if de- 
sired; manuscripts mailed flat. Rates: 50c per thousand 
words; 20% discount on manuscripts of 20,000 words or longer. 
Poetry 2c per line. Remittance, including return postage, 
must accompany order. 


MARGARET HALLIDAY 
2218 20th St. S. W. Akron, Ohio 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, expert service; good bond paper Carbon, extra first 
page, minor ccrrections _ tuation and gram 
mar, free. Proof-read and n rice, 40c per tl 
sand words. 25% discoun n 20,( we or cover. " 















lc per line. Inquiries invited. " 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis, Me. 








































































MOTION PICTURE STORIES WANTED! 


Not just ANY story, but a REAL story. Being in constant 
touch with Hollywood Studios, we are able to anticipate 
Motion Picture trends and to judge the value of your work 
accordingly. You may write for further information, or 
submit your story for FREE READING and report, enclos 
ing return postage. We charge 10% commission on sales and 
require a small handling charge on originals accepted. 


i WESTERN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
‘Suite 610-F, Hillstreet Building, Los Angeles, California 








WRITERS, CHOOSE WISELY! 


YOU NEED HELP! Get the BEST—from nationally known 
service that has helped over 1,000 writers. On _EV! 





SCRIPT you get: Thorough, helpft n; revision 
when merited; marketing, through prominent New York ag 
if worthy. Terms: 10% comm., plus KEFUNDABLE chg 
each MS. of 5,000 or less; longer, 2( Give T 
a trial! 

CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148, WD Dante, Virginia 








STORIES WANTED 


Placement for new writers! 














Enclose with story self-addressed stamped envelope and read 
eee e iin catalog up to 8,000 words 
$2.00 SLPEAE SSE 8,000 to 26,000 words 
$5.00. steno over 20,000 words 
COLLAB WRITERS' AGENCY 
250 McAllister Street San Francisco 
Personals 


(Continued from page 44) 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS WANTED — Two To Teens 
Magazine, 235 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 





WRITERS, MENTAL WORKERS—you need my spe- 
cial diet for greater creative energy. Send 50 cents. 
Helene Lucas, 2134 N. Winchester, Chicago Ili. 





POEMS for song or story, $2 each. Louks, 1517 Petti- 
bone Avenue, West Flint, Michigan. 





WRITER’S GUILD. Contact writers all over the world. 
Dime. Stamped envelope. Anna Gren, Box 164-A, 
Oxford, Mass. 





FREE—AMAZING—Utterly NEW-WAY to make $6.78 
daily with your typewriter. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Company, Streator, Illinois. 


COMPETENT ASTROLOGIST will send, upon receipt 
of your question, birthdate, name, address, and 50 
cents in stamps or money order, one Horary Answer, 
along with your Solar Horoscope. Perce Pownall, 
1706 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





EDITORS—Interested children means increased circu- 
lation. “Children’s Column” material. Editor’s Serv- 
ice, Bonita, Texas. 


COMPLETE and Prompt Analysis of your handwrit- 
ing. 25c. C. Smith, Box 394, Fayetteville, Ark. 


MAKE new friends among authcrs. Freshen your mind 
with others’ viewpoints. Foreign memberships in- 
vited. Ace Club, Box 24, Cicero, Illinois. 





JOBS! Let me write your application for job. Original 
ideas. Information free. C. Orville Thogmartin, 
Spickard, Mo. 
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‘cme 


The Writers Market 


All statements made in this department are sen 
to us direct by the editor of the publication named, 
Writer's Digest does not clip market notes from 
other publications, or use second hand reference 
sources. Every market note you read in the Digest 
is, at the time we receive it, 100% accurate, 











Pulp Paper Markets 

Amazing Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City is overstocked. 

Popular Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We are in th 
market for western stories of all lengths from on 
thousand to fifteen thousand words. No photo 
graphs, no poetry. We pay lc a word, on a 
ceptance.” 

Thrilling Western, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want westem 
shorts, from one thousand to six thousand words: 
short novelettes, eight thousand words; and lead 
novelettes of twenty thousand words. No photo 
graphs, no poetry. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay lc a word on acceptance,” 


Miscellaneous 


Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Frederick J. Noer, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy. A collegiate rotogravure magazine 
“We use features on college life and events, but 
must have pictorial possibilities. Length up to 
1,000 words. Photographs with a collegiate angle. 
No poetry. We report on manuscripts within a 
week and pay up to 2c a word, on publication” 

The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Wheeler McMillen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use fiction 
—short stories with honest farm _ situations, 
authentic agricultural background and_ involving 
characters who are modern farm people. Not 
over 4,500 words. Articles—but most of our ma 
terial is staff-written. However, we are interested 
in short articles that pertain to agriculture- 
new developments that might fit into our Farm 
Parade section, or stories of actual farmers who 
have done an outstanding job. We would sugges 
that prospective contributors study the magazin 
and query us as to ideas before submuttmg 
manuscripts. Photographs are obtained by out 
own Art Department. We use very little poetry, 
but it must have rural feeling and lyric quality. 
We report on manuscripts in about two weeks 
and pay a fair rate on acceptance.” , 

The Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Mr. James S. Warren, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a ya 
for non-Elks; $1 for Elks. Official Organ ot 
B. P. O. E. “We use well-written stories a 
bracing either adventure, humor, drama, sports 
or romance. Also news of the Order. Maximum 
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HERE was a day in literature when a story, to be a story, simply had to begin with 
the honored words: “Once upon a time.’ Today we only begin a story with those 
words when we wish to be genially satirical. But the first hundred words of a 
story, if it is written to be sold, are best done if they have a “narrative hook.” That is, 
if the first hundred words hook the reader and pull him into the rest of the yarn, just as 


a fisherman hooks a fish, and reels it in. 


Many a time in the past fifteen years the Criticism Department of WRITER'S DIGEST 
has advised a writer to begin his story on page 6. Like a public speaker who begins 
his address with a toe dance, or a chalk drawing that has nothing whatsoever to do 
with his speech, so many a writer begins his story a thousand words before the story 


starts to move. 


This is just one of hundreds of suggestions and improvements the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER'S DIGEST can offer a script. 


We have at our disposal all the market information that the world’s largest writer's 
magazine can assemble, and our Criticism Department is manned by expert, able, 
straight-shooting critics. Usually a round table discussion is held on the most interesting 
scripts submitted, and out of such informal story meetings, come the ideas and sugges- 


tions that have helped thousands of writers to success. 


Let us work with you on one of your manuscripts. Our service includes revision 
suggestions, detailed marketing advice based upon information that flows into our 
office daily, and a precise, easily-understood analysis of your work offered at all times 
in a constructive manner; unless, of course, the writer shows little or no talent. When 
the script is long enough, we are able to go into a discussion of your own native literary 
ability and offer suggestions for future work, so as to point your own individual talent at 
the most accessible markets. During the summer we have less work to do, and more time 
to spend on the work we receive, especially if the writer has something fresh to offer. 
Try working with WRITER'S DIGEST. You'll be satisfied with the results. 


<e> 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


RATES: $1 for each one thousand words. Thus the cost of a criticism 

for a 5,000-word script is $5. After 5,000 words, the price is 60c for 

each 1,000 words. Thus the price of a criticism of 6,000 words is $5.60, 
and the cost of 7,000 words is $6.20, etc. 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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VERITY AT REASONABLE RATES 


Accuracy in locale, foreign languages, manners, 
customs, dialects, technical details, etc., is often 
of supreme importance. But often the time re- 
quired for verifying every detail in a manuscript 
is worth more than the sale of it will bring. 

THE ESCRITOIRE will make editorial correc- 
tions, including commercial and military avia- 
tion, medicine, law, military customs of all na- 
tions past and present, historical data, exotic 
settings, manners and customs of savage tribes, 
dialects, and sign language—whatever you need. 

At the head of this department is the editor of 
a great city daily, nationally famed for accuracy 
in every detail touched by him. Assisting him 
is a group of experts in various fields. 

And the price is only 60c the thousand words 
up to 5,000, 35c the thousand thereafter. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
2701 B Monterey San Antonio, Texas 








STARDUST AND DREAMS 
GAYREN PRESS POETRY ANTHOLOGY 
1935 


Send for circular 
GAYREN PRESS 


76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 











A REAL CONVERSATION 
GALEN C. COLIN*: ‘‘Mr. Williams, as a psychologist, what’s the 
matter with this story. It doesn’t seem to click.’’ 
HOWARD L. WILLIAMS** (After having analyzed the characters) : 
“‘A good story but the psychology is wrong here—and here—’’ 
COLIN (Face brightening up): ‘‘I see! Yes, I believe that will 
make the story much stronger. It will sell now.” 
The Same Service To You By Mail For $2.00 A Short Story— 
Novels, $5.00. (Enclose postage.) 
“Ace writer for Street & Smith. 
**HOWARD L. WILLIAMS, Consulting Psychologist 
603 Schweiter Bidg. Wichita, Kansas 
(Author of many short stories and plays) 


PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 
Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. 
Bob Davis, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Harry Stephen Keeler, Jack Woodford, Clem Yore, 
Robert Thomas Hardy, F. E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 
Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. The number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. With 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s greatest 
writers. 





Bedford-Jones, 


Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. {2th St. Cincinnati, 0. 











SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


FREE THIS MONTH: 

Your choice, 25 sheets carbon or 25 No. 10 Kraft Envelopes with 

an order of $1.00 or more of our quality stationery offered at these 

sensationally low prices: 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS (state make of machine): Each 45c; 
3 for $1.15. 

HAMMERMILL BOND PAPER: 500 sheets 16 ib., $1.20; 500 

sheets 20 Ib., $1.50. Add 10% West of Rockies. 

T BOND, rag content paper: 500 sheets 16 th., $2.00; 500 
sheets 20 Ib., $2.25. Add 10% West of Rockies. 

KRAFT ENVELOPES: For mailing flat, 25 9!/oxl2//o and 25 9x12, 
$1.15; for one fold, 25 6'/ox9\/> and 25 6x9, $.85; for two 
folds, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $.90. 

Our complete price list and money saving combination assortments 

free on request. SAMPLES: 5c. 

We Pay Postage Immediate Shipments Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


SOS FIFTH AVENUE NEW.YORK, NY 






WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


length 6,000 words. Photographs, but no poetry, 
We report within ten days, and pay on x 
ceptance.” 

Everymans, 1472 Broadway, New York City 
William Gordon, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ 
copy ; $2 a year. “We use brief articles on current 
topics. Short stories. Poetry. Cartoons and comic 
strips. We report on manuscripts at once and pay 
according to merit, the tenth of the following 
month.” 

Mademoiselle, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Desmond Hall, Editor. Issued monthly, 2 
a copy; $2 a year. “We use short stories of from 
two to five thousand words, young, sophisticated 
and witty in style. We pay 2c a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The National Student Mirror, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Joseph Cadden, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
articles, 2,500 words in length, on public affairs, 
stressing social and economic rather than political 
implications, to stimulate undergraduate interest 
and controversy. Cartoons with same purpose as 
articles. Photographs for illustrations. We re 
port within a month and pay on publication, 
according to merit.” 

Prison Life Stories, Suite 1200—120 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Hon. Lewis E. Lawes 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Controversial, fiction, discussional, and true prison 
tales used. “We want long and short stories; no 
continued stories at the moment, based on crime 
and crime detection. Don’t glorify the gangsters 
We want highly interesting, exciting stories of 
detective, secret service and prison nature; wel 
written. True stories preferred, written either by 
prisoners or ghost written for them. May be in 
the first or third person, but they should be filled 
with suspense, vigor and high-powered interest 
The ‘woman angle’ not barred but no lurid sex 
stuff will be considered. Plenty of good material 
will be needed as the magazine will be one hundred 
pages. Newspaper men familiar with actual crimes 
which have a dramatic twist to them, are urged 
to contribute; especially if they can secure good 
photos from their paper’s files. No poetry. We 
report within ten days or two weeks, and pay 
on publication or within one month thereafter. 
Will pay from one-half cent a word to one and2 
half cents a word, depending on the author, and the 
amount of rewriting necessary, also the general 
value of the story.” ; 

The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We watt 
authoritative interpretations of present day social 
and economic phenomena, handled not from 4 
United States viewpoint, but in such a manner that 
these will be of interest to our readers in som 
seventy countries of the world. Appreciate 
studies of other countries, especially of custom 
and economic life. Essays, philosophical in nature 
which tend to direct the attention of readers to 
new ways of preparing for leisure time. Com- 
munity welfare articles—practical accounts of those 
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things which various communities have accom- 
plished in improving local standards of living, 
cultural facilities, and local government. Photo- 
graphs for illustration. We report within ten 
days, and pay on acceptance. 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. Mr. Lou Richardson and 
Genevieve Callahan, Editors. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $2 a year. A home, garden, and vacation 
magazine for the west. “We want western house 
plans (photographs and captions), vacation tips 
and ideas—the shorter the better, Garden articles 
—practical and well written. Since Sunset is a 
western magazine, everything must be written 
from a definite western angle. We give preference 
to western writers. Photographs. A little poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay Ic and up on publication.” 


Small Quality Magazines 

The Anvil, c/o Will Wharton, 5431 Nottingham 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. Jack Conroy, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
want short stories, 1,500 to 3,000 words, on lives 
and problems of working people, with social 
impact. Unusual and experimental stories, with 
workers preferred as characters. Short verses 
expressing the viewpoint of modern day laborers 
in a spirited way. We do not use the conventional 
plot story or the conventional poem about flowers, 
love, etc. No photographs. We report within ten 
days, but do not pay for material.” 

The Argonaut, 544 Market 
Bldg, San Francisco, California. W. Sprague 
Holden, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $5 a year. “We publish one story a week, 
using, in general, stories of contemporary life. 
Length not more than 2,500 words. No short 
shorts. Subject matter must be of general appeal, 
aimed at an intelligent, educated class of readers. 
No serials, Inasmuch as the bulk of the magazine 
IS given over to editorial comment, society, books, 
art, theatre, music and finance—news, reviews and 
comments—fiction usually occupies little more than 
one page. We are constantly watching for good 
humorous stories, but few acceptable stories of 
this nature are submitted. Stories with appeal to 
women readers are also especially desired. No 
Photographs; no poetry. We report within a 
month and pay within two weeks, at a flat rate 
of $10.” 

Hilltop Magazine, High Springs, Florida. Sophie 
Jean Irving, Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a 
copy; $2 a year. Sixty new writers each issue. 
— poetry: four to twenty-four lines ; Biog- 
raphy: 1,500 to 2,000 words; Personality sketches 
of authors, artists and composers: 700 to 1,000 
oe Pea es words ; = stories : 
jane Music - “ eature padense on assign- 
mental or " ' O 39 page compositions, instru- 
alete ae. Photographs : 8 by 10 glossy 
company 2 fe and art studies. Stamps must ac- 
i erthagne cigs for return. We report 
leation: $3 ant i ” ten days, and pay on pub- 
oe andleg Ae ay photographs; 20 cents a 

©; £ cents a word for prose. 
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Beginners 


Only 


4) 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Reainner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrique and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 


Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

WEAINE  ccccccccccessocccscosccccvcessosessocesenseccnocsonesecssosecconessousosessese 
DGEGPOBS  nnccvceccocecssecccesescssescssescorscccoccssocsscosoccencssccosnscessoses 
REG vccccccnccsavecesccecuesusseseovsccnetnessisvesess ea iccteccisticeine 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Say LEADERS of the 
LITERARY WORLD 


HANDY 





























































The Modern Aid Over 50,000 
or @ Rhymes At Your 

Rhymes That Evade Finger Tips 
PRAISED BY As Complete as a 
Walter Winchell rhyming dictionary 
Walt Mason Fits a small pocket 








Useful in any 
language 


Carl Sandburg 








Gelett Burgess Has a 50,000-word 
vocabulary 








Burges Johnson Simple enough for 


a child to use 





Henry G. Leach 








Useful for vocabu- 
Margaret Mackay lary building 


“The Handy Rhymer"—PRICE 50c 


Sold by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. TWELFTH ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Choose the Chelsea 
Where You Get 
The Most for 
Your Money 


EXCLUSIVE 
CHELSEA DISTRICT 
BATHING FROM YOUR 
ROOM. LUNCH IN BEACH 
TOGS, IN VERANDA CAFE. 

NOTED CUISINE. DAILY 
CONCERTS. DANCING. BAR. 












OU WILL ENJOY a Happy Memorable 

Summer Vacation if you CHOOSE THE 
CHELSEA. In the residential district...ideal 
for children... charming homelike atmos- 
phere. All outside bedrooms with ocean 
view. Dinner Music... Danc- 
ing Nightly in Grill. Meyer 
Davis’ Orchesira. 















Special Weekly Rates. 





RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 
3) PLOT Perey, 


Writer’s DIGEstT 

























ATLANTIC CIT 


JOEL HILLMAN «© J. CHRISTIAN MYERS + JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
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Manuscript, 17 West Washington Street, Athens, 
Ohio. John Rood, Mary Lawhead, Editors, Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We Use 
literary material of any length, since we publish 
novelettes. Material must be ‘significant’; prefer 
that it have contemporary social significance, al- 
though the experimental story is welcomed. We 
use photographs of writers who appear in ow 
pages for the first time. No poetry. We report 
within a month but do not pay for material ac. 
cepted.” 

The New Talent, 24 West 20th Street, New 
York City. E. G. Arnold, Editor. Issued quar. 
terly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. “We want stories 
realistically told with emphasis on characteriza- 
tion; high quality; pulps and pulp material ex. 
cluded. Poetry and verse with something definitely 
told, preference to social problems. Articles com- 
prehensively told with authoritative source, opin- 
ionated material excluded. Reviews of books by 
new writers, with definite preference for books by 
authors who won their spurs in the advance guard 
magazines. No photographs. But proofs of lino- 
leum and wood cuts, also zinc plate etchings. We 
report within eight weeks but do not pay for ma- 
terial accepted.” 

The Rocking-Horse, 820 Irving Place, Marged- 
ant Peters, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We use critical essays, short stories, 
poetry. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks, but do not pay for material accepted.” 

The Tab, 218 Colorado Theatre Bldg., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Douglas McMann, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 80c a year. We use short 
stories with a college slant, 1,000 words in length. 
We pay % cent a word on publication.” 

The Windsor Quarterly, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Ark. Irene Merrill, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use modem 
American literature: prose, mostly, and a little 
poetry. Reviews. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks, but do not pay for material” 


Poetry Journals 

Moods, The All-Poetry Quarterly, Edgerton, 
Mo. Sterling P. King, Editor. “We are especially 
friendly to beginners. We want good clean poetry; 
the established forms preferred, though free verse 
is used if of exceptional merit. Our pages are 
not restricted to subscribers only. Prizes for the 
best poems in every issue.” 

Nebulae, Imlay City, Mich. Leon J. Gaylor, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use poems, up to 30 lines. Naturally we ca 
use more shorter poems. No verse form or topic 
barred, but a poem must meet our conception o! 
poetry—a beautiful or otherwise significant 
thought, rhythmically expressed. No photographs 
We report within two weeks and pay only i 
copies and prizes.” 

Poetry, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. Har- 
riet Monroe, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a Copy: 
$3 a year. “We want the best poems in English 
which we can get. Any length, except the raft 
poem too long for a single issue. Manuscripts 
must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
return envelope. No photographs. We report 
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within two weeks and pay $6 to $7 a printed page, 
oa publication.” : 

Poetry World, 430 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Antoinette Scudder, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; $2 a year. “We wart poems of any length, 
atticles concerning poets and poetry. Book re- 
views by members of the editorial staff. We re- 
port on manuscripts within a month but do not pay 
for material.” 

Markets For Plays 

The Berkeley Playmakers, 1533 Posen Avenue, 
Betkeley, Calif. Bertha M. Lester, Secretary. 
Produces sixteen one-act plays a year. “We are 
interested in seeing one-act plays from 20 minutes 
to 45 minutes actual playing time.” 

Juvenile 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Ining Crump, Managing Editor. “We require at 
present only exceptional stories 2,000 to 4,500 
words in length, of adventure, sport, scouting, 
school or college, business, farm life or mystery 
for the older boy. Stories must have good charac- 
ter values but must never moralize. There is 
place for few serial stories, and exceptional ones 
only, in three to five parts, 15,000 to 30,000 words. 
No poetry is needed, nor photographs, nor sug- 
gestions for new departments. There is no market 
for articles save such as are unusual in topic and 
interesting in presentation. We endeavor to re- 
port within three weeks and pay on acceptance, 
Icent a word and up.” 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 124 East 3rd 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Mary Pflaum Fischer, Edi- 
tor. Published weekly during the school year. 
News and story periodical for supplementary read- 
ing in sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
Catholic schools. Stories, 1,200 words; articles, 
600 words. Material of educational value to chil- 
dren in Junior High grades. Report on material 
from one to two months. Rates % cent to 1 cent 
aword, on acceptance.” 


Trade 

The Billboard, 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, A. C. Hartmann and Elias E. Sugarman, 
Etitor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. 
We use material only of a special nature for pos- 
sible use in our special editions, published periodic- 
ill. Photographs are used if appropriate. Rate 
ot payment depends on the value of the material.” 
Modern Machine Shop, 704 Race Street, Cin- 
cnnati, Ohio. Howard Campbell, Editor. Issued 
» ih “We use material relating to machine 
‘nop operation in all of its various ramifications, 
preferably articles dealing with production methods, 
particularly interesting plant layouts, special ma- 
chine or tool design, production systems, wage pay- 
ment methods, heat treat methods, and so on. We 
like illustrations and use plenty of them. We can 
a oon of any length up to 3,500 words, provid- 
bs the material is interesting. Payment is made 
re, titty days, at rates which average 1 cent 
wan Sar rations at space rates. Inasmuch 
tical Pane de uighly specialiand and requires prac- 
gu —_ in order to write for it intelli- 

? suggest that writers communicate with 


Jury, 
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We Can Help You 


r YWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 





judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge of 
present-day market conditions, gathered in the 
heart of the publishing world; a personal ac- 
quaintance with practically every editor of im- 
portance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We 
will give you intelligent, sympathetic help and 
guidance, and you can count on us for abso- 
lute, straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward— 
we want to help them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was formerly 
on the editorial staff of Macmillan Company. 
She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chenery, 
Villiam C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. Maule, 
Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, 
Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 
55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ware MONEV>CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, PAY HIGHER RATES for stories, articles, 
illustrated with PHOTOGRAPHS! Single pictures with newsy cap- 
tions bring good money. LEARN AT HOME to take real human 
interest pictures that SELL. Our personalized home-study Course— 
most complete training in Journalistic Photography ever offered— 
prepares you to make bigger money in the writing field—quickly, at 
LOW COST, in SPARE TIME. Write for FREE BOOK. UNIVER- 
SAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 67, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


WRITER'S NEW DEAL 


LET 
“FIVE EASY LESSONS IN SHORT STORY WRITING" 
lay the foundation of a successful career. Teaches by 
graded, progressive, plot-idea exercises. Market guide 
attached to book. Also certificate entitling you to au- 
thor's criticism service. Manual and course, all for $5. 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 816-W 188 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 























A New Idea In 


WRITERS’ MAGAZINE 


Wnhiter’s Review, which was established about three 
years ago, has made an innovation in writers’ magazines. 
The magazine has been departmentalized; all markets 
are classified according to material required. Thus, 
information is at the finger tips of the writer. In 
addition, Writer’s Review publishes two or three articles 
by authorities in the writing field every issue; these 
articles cover marketing and writing. 

We would be glad to know from readers of Writer’s 
Dicest who have read a copy, their opinion of the new 
ReEvIEwW. 


WRITER'S REVIEW 
1209 Jackson Street Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. De- 

velop your literary gifts. 

Master the art of self- 

expression. Make your 

spare time profitable. 

Turn your ideas into 

dollars. Courses in Short- 

Story Writing, Versification, 

Journalism, Play Writing, 

‘ Photoplay bape Bn 

1 Thy taught by our staff of lit- 

DR. Kot NWEIN erary experts, headed by 

r. J. Berg Esenwein, fa- 

mous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer’s 

Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 

criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teach- 

ing. One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 

and articles written mostly in spare time—‘“‘play 

work,” he calls it, Another received over $1,000 

before completing her first course. Hundreds are 
sclling constantly to leading publishers. f 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 

much for writers, young or old. The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

the English faculties of higher institutions are 

studying in our Literary Department. The editors 

recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 

our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Please address— 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 


WritTer’s DIGEST 








The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City's Finest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
TURKISH. BATHS MARINE SUN DECE 
MERICAN-EUROPEAN PLAN 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING 
APARTMENTS 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
BAR - GRILL 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
and Rates 
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the editor before spending much time or effort on 
material which may in the end be useless. We als 
use photographs, but no poetry. We report within 
fifteen days.” 


The Orchestra World, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City. Jess J. Carlin, Editor. Issued monthly, 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use feature stories 
of orchestras and musicians. We pay on ac. 
ceptance at regular rates.” 


OST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Kenneth B. Warner, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
technical information on the design, construc. 
tion and operation of amateur radio station 
equipment. No payment is made for material, 
which is regarded as a contribution to the art on 
the part of the author; this, of course, is in ac- 
cordance with the policies pursued by most “pro- 
ceedings” type publications. OST is the official 
publication of the American Radio Relay League. 
An occasional feature based on amateur radio is 
also used. No pay.” 


The Retail Book Seller, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We can 
use only a limited number of articles from 1,500 
to 2,000 words in length, and these are written 
chiefly by book sellers or our staff. But we 
are glad to read articles sent us, and very glad 
to receive one that really contributes to book 
selling knowledge. We like to have photographs 
with the articles, and insist upon the written ap- 
proval of any shop made the basis of an article 
We also use ‘Bookshop Brevities,’ news para- 
graphs about actual bookshops, which we pay for 
at the rate of one dollar apiece. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts as soon as possible and pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Pulps vs. Slick Writing 


(Continued from page 20) 


those fluffy tales, slimly plotted and whimsically 
written. Glamor, strong plots, strong character 
conflict, and love—love—love—making the wheels 
go round. 


Love Fiction, 56 West 45th Street, N. Y. Rose 
Wyn edits this and if you pick up a copy of this 
book, you'll find a heart-throb on every page. A 
palpitating throb. So don’t send that strong melo- 
dramatic story here. 


Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street. Leo Mar- 
gulies is the editor. At least he’s the editorial 
director of this and other Standard Magazines 
and he knows exactly what he wants. Good wrt 
ing for one thing. He seems to be trying to prove 
that you can heart-throb your way through several 
pages and still write reasonably well. His gitls 
can have a brain or two as well as beauty, charm 
and a faculty for falling in love. But not too 
many brains, please. Don’t try him on one 0 
his favorite 20,000 word novelettes without sending 
him a chapter by chapter synopsis first, but you 
can try him on 6,000 worders without warning. 
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A Champagne Future 


Linger longer in th I emic the ts, and you may 
drink beer you Té ’ ome ) to earth practicé \ é rink 
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The wi 
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Mr. Van ‘ 
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PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT 
In Modern Writing! 
LET PLOT GENIE FURNISH THEM! 


This remarkable invention will evolve an d number of complete 
plots. It will take any locale, character or idea and give you an outline 
that will stimulate your imagination to create a story that is “different”. 
With it you can check rejected manuscripts and learn their weak points as 
GENIE will furnish any couibination of plot elements 


FAMOUS WRITERS USE PLOT GENIE AUTHORS AND EDITORS 
The PLOT GENIE is in constant use by ENDORSE PLOT GENIE 


many of the most prolific writers of the present Gecege Boreal hen 
day—men and women whose incomes run into sarrett Willoughby 
five figures. BE gg Betray 
It has been purchased by Major Talking Pic- ons a 
ture Studios for the use of their staff writers Arthur S. Hoffman 
the most highly paid authors in the world. gE ag 
Some of the greatest radio serials of recent gto ny ae 
years have been plotted by GENIE. Carson W. Mowre — 
Professional writers, who were at first skep- ne ee 
tical, have turned out to be GENIE’S largest Jack Straley 
purchasers and its greatest boosters They are And hundreds of others have given 
constantly recommending it to new writers as title achievement which Seatains the 
the surest means of turning out properly con- Plots of all the stories exer written 


structed stories 
GENIE-PLOTTED STORIES ARE SELLING 
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$2,000.00 in 
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with incomes of $50,000.00 
51,500.00 i sevel veel 
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Hollywood, Calif 
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